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A completed Burse of Five Thousand Dollars 
insures the education of a Graymoor Friar 
and enables him to reach his goal—the Altar 


bimncormpleted 


BLIRSES 


THanks to Mrs. [.F. of Lancaster, Pa., the 
Burse in honor of St. Joseph went over the 
top last month. Which means, of course, that 


still another Friar of the Atonement. is 


sured of the means of reaching the Priest 
hood. God bless vou, Mrs 1.F.! The next 


burse on our list is that in honor of 


Francis of Assisi, the Patron of all Franciscans the world over. If all our readers who 


claim St. Francis as their patron each made a donation to his Burse no doubt it would 


be completed In a very short time. Is your name Francis? You can honor your patron 


Saint in no greater way than by helping one of his spiritual sons to reach the Altar. 


BURSE CONTRIBUTIONS FOR FEBRUARY 1953 


Saint Francis of Assisi 3.935.05 
Saint Ann: 3,429.65 
Mr K.t Minn., $1; K.P., R.L, $2; Mrs 
MLM... NE. § \ $2.30; Mrs. C.l 
N.Y., $1 
Little Flower: 3.057.453 
Mi M.M.N R.E.. Sl, Mr * Mass., $5 
Saint Francis Xavier 2.838.10 
Saint Christopher 2,775.65 


W.D., Del., $ 





Mrs. J.M., Conn., $3 
Blessed Pius X 2.445.45 
Mrs. W.J.B., IIL, $2.50 
Saint Anthonys 2,443.40 
Mrs. \OM NY Sl Mir bc Me 
$5; Mrs. P.G., N.Y., $2 \non., 50; 
Cs N.Y s Oo. M bh ( if $5 
Mrs F.LMed Tex $2 Anon., 8.50 
Mrs. L.N., Pa., $1; Mrs. S.Di.C., N.Y., 8.25 
O.L. o t Atonement 2.245.14 
Mrs. S.Di.C., N.Y., $.50 
O.L. of Prepetual Help 2,187.80 
Sacred Shoulder: 2.175.20 
Saint Michael and Saint Honora 2,000.00 
Mrs. J.E.W., Conn., $2,000.00 
Saint Matthias 1.978.39 
O.L. of Lourdes: 1,938.55 
Father Paul, S.A. 1,732.06 
Mrs. KA.McD., Wash., D.C., $5 
Saint Rita 1,407.75 
M.S., Pa., SI; Miss M.E.S.. Wash., $1 
Infant of Prague: 1,322.10 
Mrs. C.RM Mich., $2; T.E., N.J., $5 
Mr E.j.5.. Mass., $5 
O.L. o t the Miraculous Medal 1,137.80 
G M N.Y $2 
Hope 1,122.05 
Saint Jucte 1,118.24 
Mr 88 N.Y.. Sls Miss M.A K.1., 
$1 M DM M.. $1; E.AO'D Pa., 
Sl, Ml a $2; Miss P.B “A $l 
Mr }.1 Mas Sl. Anon., S.50 Mrs 
S.Di NY 9.2%; Miss S.A., N.¥., $f 
Saint Lawrence: J.C.D., $30.00 1,077.50 
Saint Joseph 1,065.50 


Anon., NJ S10, Mrs ke. \ 
M.LC.E., Mass., $3; Mrs. M.W., 
Mrs. M.J.E., . $.50; C.LB., 
I>.M4.K.. Mass., $2; C.L., N.Y., $3 


ae 
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N.Y., $1; Anon., Pa., $10 


Father Drumgoole: N.F., lowa., $3 954.55 
Saint John Baptist: 905.85 
Holy Spirit: Miss E.D.. N\ Mes s 872.25 
Saint Patrick: Mrs. E.M.B., Alaska, $1; 820.28 
Immaculate Conception: 772.90 
» Mcten Ste 
Brother Jude, S.A.: 682.20 
Sacred Heart: 651.79 
Mrs. M.E.T., N.J.. $1; Mrs. C.R.. MeA., 
Pa $l; Mr. B.L.B Pa., $1 


Blessed Martin DePorres 
Father Baker: 
Holy Face: Sr. M.E., Minn., $1 
Blessed Sacrament: 
Mrs, E.A.McC., N.Y., 32 
Precious Blood: 
Saint Margaret of Scotland 
Chic. Interbranch., 5400.00 
Saint Eugene: 
Holy Souls: 
Our Sorrowful Mother: 
O.L. of Prompt Succor: 
Saint Michael: 
Mother Lurana S.A 
Saint Frances Cabrini: 
M.StL., O., $2; Miss J.S., Wise., $1 


Five Holy Wounds: 302.60 
Saint Margaret Mary: 293.55 
Saint John the Apostle: 280.06 
O.L. of Fatima: 276.62 


All Saints: 
Mr. P.I N.Y., $1; Mes 
Mrs. C., La., $1. 
Holy Family: 
Brother Philip T.S.A.: 
Saint Bridget of Ircland: 
Saint Mary Magdaline: 
Sacred Head: 
Saint Gerard Majella: MM 
O.L. o t) Rosary: 
Brother Anthony S.A 
Most Holy Trinity: 
Pope Pius XI: Mrs. S.C., Me., 
Brother Andre C.S.C,: 
Saint Paul: 
Saint Teresa: 
Brother Barnabas, S.A.: 
Saint Clare: M.J.O., Tex., $28.50 5.8: 
Venerable Catherine Tekawitha:...... 45.70 
O.L. of Victory: 36.00 
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This Month 


BURSES... it takes a long time to 
educate a priest. If a boy comes to 
our Society from grammar school, 
as so many of them do, it will be 
thirteen years before he is ordained. 
He has to finish four years of high 
school and two years of college at 
Montour Falls, one year of novitiate 
at Valley Falls, two years of philoso- 
phy at Saranac Lake, and four years 
of theology at Washington, D.C. 
During that time the Society bears 
most of the expense of his educa 
tion. Students at Montour Falls pay 
a tuition fee until they enter our 
novitiate but this fee doesn’t even 
closely take care of the expenses. 
After the students leave Montour 
Falls, and enter the novitiate the 
Society bears the whole expense of 
their education and support. And 
those expenses are high, as those of 
vou who feed growing bovs know. 

To take care of these expenses we 
have set up a fund called the burse 
fund or the burses. The word comes 
from the Latin pursa or purse. A 
complete burse is $5,000. Sometimes 
one donor contributes the whole 
amount. More often many people 
share to make up this total. The 
money thus received is invested. The 
principal is not touched, only the in 
terest is used. Thus money contribu 
ted in 1918, say, is still helping to 
educate our friars. 

Take a look at the burse list on 
the inside front cover. Maybe you 
would like to make a donation to it 
in honor of your favorite saint to 
help educate a boy for the priest 
hood. 


VOCATIONS ... The handsome 
friar pictured at the head of this 
column is Fr. Simeon Heine, S.A. 
Father Simeon was ordained in Feb- 
ruary 1948 and since that time it 
has been his duty to keep the So- 
ciety supplied with candidates for 
the priesthood and brotherhood. Be- 
cause of his zeal and energy he has 
been quite successful in his work as 
our large enrollment of students and 
our number of fine postulants show. 
But Father is not resting on his 





Vocation Director 


laurels. Our need for priests and 
brothers grows apace. New works 
are opening up, old works expand- 
ing, the missions are crying for more 
men. What are the requirements? 
Actually the requirements are rather 
simple. If you want to join the Socie- 
ty of the Atonement you need a 
good name or character, good health, 
sufficient intelligence and the de- 
sire to serve God as a priest or a 
brother. 

Students for the priesthood g 
first to Montour Falls, N.Y. Our pre- 
paratory seminary there consists of 
four years of high school and two 
vears of college. Some of our stu- 
dents enter our preparatory semin- 
ary right out of grammar school, 
some come during their high school 
years, and some after they have fin- 
ished high school. 

Candidates for the brotherhood 
begin at Graymoor as postulants 
and they remain there for six months 
before they enter our novitiate at 
Valley Falls, R.I. Boys and young 
men who wish to be Graymoor 
brothers are received between the 
ages of 16 and 32. 

If you would like to have some 
more information concerning voca- 
tions, either to the priesthood or 
brotherhood why don't you write to 
Father Simeon. He has booklets and 
other literature that describe the 
life and work of the priests and 
brothers in the Society of the Atone- 
ment, 

The address is: 

Fr. Simeon Heine, S.A. 
Graymoor, 
Garrison, N.Y. 


























































































Every Tuesday 
ANEW 


St. Anthony 


NOV 


Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 


Ever since his canonization St. 
Anthony has been a favorite 
saint of millions. His interest 
in man and his prompt help 
have made him loved by all. 


Every day we receive many 
petitions to be included in our 
perpetual novena. Many 
letters of thanksgiving for 
favors are received every day. 


Why not invoke 
SAINT ANTHONY 
in your need 
A WEW NOVENA BEGINS EVERY TUESDAY 


FRIARS 
ATONEMENT 

GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 
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| scriber to 


| Was 


Correspondence 











Old Timers 
Dear Father 

You asked the old timers to write 
to I cannot compete with Sr 
Mary Carolus but I have been a sub 
, Tue Lamp for 32 
What is more, I read every item in 
it. 

I got to know of it through a non- 
Catholic landlord I had in New York 
I happened to mention my mother’s 
maiden name to him, Charlotte Wat- 
son and he then made the observa- 
tion how come Murphy and my being 
a Catholic. I said that both my mother 
and father were converts. Then he 
mentioned Father Paul whose last 
name was Wattson. 

Of course the Wattson got me and 
I got in touch with him and from 
thence came THe Lamp. Since then 
I moved to Lynn, Mass., and then 
Philadelphia and finally here but | 
have had Tue Lamp sent after me 
everywhere. 

I remember you folks in my prayers 
as I hope you priests remember me. 
God love you all and may THe Lame 
shed its light everywhere. 

Mrs. John Murphy 
Bergenfield, N.J. 


you 


years 


Dear Father, 

I am one of the old readers of Tut 
Lamp. I can't say just how long but 
I think between 45 and 50 years. I 
living in Mount 


Vernon and 


| Father Paul came down to give a mis 


sion in Mount Carmel Church. It was 
then I started to receive THE 
and I have 
since. 


Lamp 


been receiving it ever 


I enjoy reading it and I have 


| watched the Society of the Atonement 


grow. It is 
spread all 


has 
and in 


how it 
states 


wonderful 
the 


over 


| other countries. 


After I read THe Lamp I send it on 
to others. I am very much interested 
in all The Society is doing and ask 
God to help it to continue to spread. 

I can't beat Sr. Carolus’ 
but I am not far behind her. 

I am 83 years old and not very well. 
I am quite feeble but I am able to go 
to Mass every Sunday. I have a lot to 


record 


| thank God for. 


May God bless and increase your 

work. Mrs. K. Shannon 
Haverstraw, N.Y. 

Dear Father, 

I think I am one of the old timers; 
I have been reading the Lamp for 45 
years at least and maybe two or three 
more. 

My aunt, a Sister of Charity sta 


MAY BE ONE 





tioned in Utica, N.Y., subscribed for 
THe Lamp for one year and sent it 
to me. I have renewed it every year 
since. 

I send my copy to Brother Michael 
O.P. in St. Sebastian’s Priory in Man 
chester, England. He is a convert. He 
made a visit to Graymoor during the 
World’s Fair and had the great pleas- 
ure of heaing Father Paul preach in 
the Sisters’ Convent. 

I am reading David Gannon’s ac 
count of Father Paul and I remember 
reading much of it when it took place 

Julia Kennedy 
Dedham, Mass. 
Now Some New Ones 
Dear Father, 

As a new subscriber I want to say 
that every page of THe Lamp is very 
enlightening and interesting and I en 
joy reading it. 

May God bless you and your praise- 
worthy work always. 

Mrs. Emma Cadle 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Father, 

We have received the first copy of 
THe Lamp and the copy of Father 
Paul of Graymoor and it has been 
started for reading in the refectory 
at meal time. We know we are going 
to like it for we browsed through it 
quickly and could hardly set it down. 

One of our Sisters here, Mother 
Vicaress, claims long standing ao 
quaintance with Father Paul. She tells 
how when Graymoor was being built 
in 1924 and 1925 she and her younger 
brother used to make the rounds of 
all the Catholics of the parish in her 
home town selling punch board chanc- 
es for Father Paul, and how when 
they turned in the money Father al- 
ways made it a practice to write a 
personal note of thanks and put in 
some little gift as a reward. Sister says 
she is afraid they worked more for 
the reward than for zeal. 

Again thanking you for your kind- 
ness and charity, assuring you of a 
special remembrance in our prayers 
for your glorious work and for the 
continued blessing of your Society we 
remain in St. Francis and St. Clare. 

The Poor Clare Sisters 
Sauk Rapids, Minn. 
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GO TO JOSEPH 


Next to our Blessed Lady the person most intimately 
associated with Our Lord when He was on earth is St. 
Joseph. Because he was a just man he was chosen by God 
as foster-father for Our Lord when He came down from 
Heaven to redeem the world. 

Try to picture the details of that intimate relationship. 
When Christ was an infant Joseph often took Him in his 
arms and rocked Him to sleep. When Our Lord was young 
Joseph played with Him on the kitchen floor. Later he 
took Him into his shop and let Him play with the curly 
shavings that fell from his carpenter's plane. In time he 
taught Our Lord how to saw a board, how to join the 
wood together, how to do all the work of his trade. 

Joseph was the head of the Holy Family and from the 
time he married Mary until the time he died his whole 
interest was bound up in the Virgin Mother and the 
Divine Son. By his labor, his industry, and the sweat of 
his brow he provided the food, the clothes, and the 
frugal comfort of that happy home. 

The prayer priests say in preparation for Mass sums 
this up beautifully, “O blessed Joseph, happy man to 
whom God gave privileges denied to kings. They wished 
to see Jesus and saw Him not; they wished to hear Him 
and heard Him not. But thou—thou dids’t not only see 
Jesus and hear Jesus but thou wert privileged to carry 


Him, to kiss Him, to clothe Him, and to provide for 
Him.” 

Isn't it strange that devotion to St. Joseph has grown 
so slowly? Even today, in comparison with the great 
number who invoke Our Blessed Mother or the Saints, 
there are only a few Catholics who kneel before his 
shrine. 

And yet, St. Joseph is the official Patron of the Univer- 
sal Church. The protection of the Church has been con 
fided to him now that he is in Heaven, just as the pro- 
tection of the Christ Child was confided to him when 
he was on earth. 

But St. Joseph is a more personal patron that that 
particularly for men. He is, for instance, the patron of 
fathers because he was the head of the Holy Family. 
He intimately understands the problems connected with 
being the breadwinner. You fathers go to him for help. 

He is the parton of workers, of artisans, and specifi- 
cally of carpenters. He knows well what it is to sweat 
and labor and tire in earning daily bread. You workers 
go to him for help on your job. 

Finally, St. Joseph is the patron of a happy death. 
His death was perfect for he died in the arms of Jesus 
and Mary. One day all of us will need help in our dying 
hour. Go now to Joseph for that help. 


EVER OLD AND EVER NEW 


Five years ago in the American Weekly an unusual 
advertisement sponsored by the Knights of Columbus 
appeared. The headline read YOU HEAR STRANGE 
THINGS ABOUT CATHOLICS. Then it went on to 
tell of some of the strange and weird notions that many 
good-willed non-Catholics have about us. That all non- 
Catholics, for instance, are going to hell; that the Pope 
can’t commit a sin; that all Catholics owe him implicit 
obedience in political matters; that Catholics pay priests 
for forgiveness of sin; that Catholics must buy their 
departed relatives out of Purgatory; and so forth. The 
ad offered a free booklet answering these questions. 

The response to the first ad and to others that followed 
it was terrific. Many people sought further information 
and to them was sent a free study course in the Catholic 
religion, complete with a basic text and a series of true- 
false examinations. If the correspondents had further 
difficulties or questions they would be answered by a 
personal letter. 

In this way thousands of people who would never 
dream of talking to a priest were able to become 
acquainted with the truth of the Catholic faith. Error 
was overcome, and once people began to see that the 
notions they had about Catholics and Catholicism were 
ridiculously false their prejudices disappeared and their 


way into the Church was made smooth. 

Not all of the inquirers were non-Catholic. A good 
number were Catholics who for one reason or another 
wanted a refresher course in their own religion. At any 
rate, Catholic or non-Catholic, the total number of 
answers to the advertisements for the past five years is 
over 1,150,000. Of these the total number enrolled for 
religious instruction is over 102,000. The answers and 
enrollments come from all over the United States and 
Canada and from about 60 other places from Arabia to 
Yugoslavia. 

We mention all this not only to give a word of well 
deserved praise to the Knights of Columbus but also to 
point out the fact that though the Church has been in 
existence for twenty centuries she is no old-fashioned 
doddering organization, content to remain in a comfort- 
able rut. In fulfilling her mission to spread the Kingdom 
of Christ she uses the well proved means of times gone 
by, preaching from the pulpit, preaching in the streets, 
publishing books, newspapers, pamphlets, and maga- 
zines. But she is not satisfied with these. She is ever 
seeking new ways to teach the world. And so today we 
see her using the marvels of the modern age, radio, 
television, and moving pictures to spread her message. 
She uses advertising to attract her listeners and the 
mails to instruct them. 
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Easter, the feast of feasts of the Christian Church, 
most solemn of all solemnities,” is observed at the 
lawn of spring, when life is splendorously renewed 
after the cold, dark death of winter. Easter Sunday, 
the Sunday of the Ressurrection, is the keystone of the 
faith not alone of Catholics but of all Christians. 

Out of the universal joy of the Ressurrection 
emerges the everlasting truths of Faith. This greatest 
of all festivals reminds mankind that the climactic 
days of Christ’s life constituted the noblest event of 
all history. Verily, the Son of God arose from the dead 
to show that tragedy may be turned into triumph, and 
that immortality is the reward of the faithful. Despite 
the attempts of evil forces to banish from men’s minds 
the Christ-bestowed treasures of faith, love, hope and 
trust, the Saviour of the World lives on and He ful- 
tills His promise to His faithful followers to be with 
them all days, even to the end of the world. For 
Christians everywhere Easter stands as a divine and 
happy promise of life hereafter. 

Easter is different from many other feasts in the 
background that preceded it. For example, the earliest 
records of mankind's existence disclose that peoples 
of all races and religions have celebrated springtime 
festivals. Even the name Easter is not Christian in 
origin; it is derived from Eostre, the Anglo-Saxon 
Goddess of Spring, to whom northern Europeans gave 
thanks as warmth and light returned to the earth. Sim- 
ilarly, it is at Eastertime that the Jews observe the 
Feast of Passover, which honors God for freeing the 
Israelites from the living death of bondage in Phar- 
aoh’s Egypt. And centuries before Christ—in Rome, 
Persia, Greece and Egypt—the hero-gods of light and 
fertility were welcomed back from their winter rest 
by feasting and dancing. Indeed, it was the ancient 
Persians who at this time of year started the custom of 
giving eggs, the natural symbols of new life. 

Then, during the very early days of the Church, 
many of the pagan feasts which converts into Chris- 
tianity were reluctant to relinquish, were permitted by 
the Church to be held, but were given religious signifi- 
cance instead. Thus some of our holidays coincide with 
old pagan feast days. Instead of making people give 
up the days which had been traditional for feasting, 
the early Bishops assigned the various Church holi- 
days to them. The people continued to have their 
feast days, but for an entirely different reason. As the 
years went by, the old pagan ideas were completely 
forgotten and the days became the holidays even 
while some of the old but harmless customs prevailed. 
Easter is a good example of this. By timing Our Lord’s 
Resurrection at the vernal equinox the Feast of the 
Resurrection supplanted the festival of Eostre, even 
while keeping a variant of its name. This also serves 
to prove the triumph of Christianity over paganism. 

Unlike Christmas, the Fourth of July and many 
other holidays that occupy fixed places on the calen- 
dar, the date of Easter changes from year to year: 
according to certain involved calculations. A fixed 


date for the observance of Easter, the first religious 
holiday ever celebrated by Christian people, has never 
been universally accepted because of its historical 
relationship to the Jewish Feast of the Passover. 

The Feast of the Passover celebrates the liberation 
of the Hebrews from Egyptian bondage. The memo- 
rial feast was celebrated on the fourteenth of the 
month of Nisan, that is, on the first full moon of 
spring. It was on the day of preparation or the first 
day of this festival, on a Thursday that Jesus and His 
disciples ate the Last Supper. The next day, Friday, 
was the day of the Crucifixion and the following Sun- 
day the day on which Our Lord arose from the dead— 
the first Easter. 

“The first Sunday after the first full moon on or 
after the twenty-first of March,” is the general rule for 
fixing the date of Easter. If this, the Paschal full moon, 
should fall on a Sunday, then Easter falls on the next 
Sunday. The Paschal full moon is determined by rules 
for ecclesiastical computations and should not be con- 
fused with the real full moon. 

Easter can come anytime from March 22, as it did 
last in 1818, to April 25, which was the case in 1943. 
In 1951, for the first and only time this century Easter 
came on March 25, The most frequent date for Easter 
is April 19, the celebration falling on that date, on the 
average, once in 26 years. 

Currently March 24 is the most unusual Gregorian 
Easter date. Easter fell on that date in 1940, the sec- 
ond time since the Gregorian calendar reform. March 
22 holds the record for “absenteeism” in the first thou- 
sand years of the Gregorian calendar. An interval of 
467 years will elapse between Easter on March 22, 
1818, and Easter on that date in 2285. 

Catholics and Protestants celebrate Easter on the 
same date. but millions of Christians who belong to 
the Eastern Orthodox Churches celebrate Easter on 
a different date. The reason for this difference in date 
goes back many centuries to the time our calendar 
was reformed. 

The Julian calendar, which predates our present day 
calendar was inaugurated by Julius Caesar upon the 
advice of the Alexandrian astronomer Sosigenes. 
Caesar adopted 365-4 days as the true length of the 
year and ordained that every fourth year should con- 
tain 366 days. The solar year, however, is 11 minutes, 
14 seconds shorter than this, so in the course of 1,000 
years the Julian calendar developed a leg of nearly 
eight days. 

In time March 21, marking the first day of spring, 
came many days after the actual vernal equinox as 
calculated by the sun. By 1582 it fell on March 11, 
instead of occurring on March 21, as it did at the time 
of the Council of Nicaea. Pope Gregory XIII, there- 
fore, upon the advice of the astronomer Clavius, 
ordered the calendar corrected by dropping ten days. 

In Catholic countries, where the Gregorian calendar 
was adopted earlier than in the other Christian coun- 
tries, the day following October (Cont. on page 32) 
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What could have happened to 
‘ause such a great change in this man’s life? 
Was it his happy marriage? Or could it 


have been his new-found Faith? 





by Kay Hamilton 


I AM Nor CATHOLIC. My parents were Unitarians . . . rather more than a little 
removed .. . and I and my three brothers were brought up in the Unitarian 
Church. This, a true story, is about one of my brothers . . . my eldest brother . . . 
Sam. 


Sam had been always a solemn boy, with large soft brown eyes—in a pre- 
dominately blue-eyed family. Somehow, Sam was different in many ways. Every- 
thing that happened—everything catastrophic, that is—happened to Sam. 

When he was ten he broke his arm and elbow in three places... and at 13, 
he was horribly burned. Incredibly thorough, but as incredibly slow, school 
became often a nightmare! He suffered a severe infection when he was eighteen, 
and at twenty one, he was among the very first to whom the President sent 


“Greetings”: . . . and the Army claimed him! 
At twenty one he seemed young for his age. He had shied away from most 
of the games and girls his contemporaries had known. , 


True, he was six feet tall, but his brown eyes were softer than ever. 

He was splendidly built, but was clumsy ...as a large and friendly puppy 
that is not at all sure he should really be in the house... is clumsy. 

He had two close friends ... otherwise he preferred his own company. He 
was sensitive and inclined to brood. He worried about something or nothing, 
endlessly. 

He felt inadequate in most situations... hence, was stubborn and opinionated. 

There was no one who could be quite so mulish as the lovable, infuriating 
Sam. 

He talked too much to those whom he knew well, too little to those he 
knew not so well, and not at all when confronted by one of the fair sex! Girls 
seemed to stop him! This fact, of course, haunted him. 

He attended Church more regularly that the other boys — always as_ if 
searching for something, as are we all, but, as I reflect, he seemed to try harder 
and find less than most of us. I believe it caused him much frustration. I believe 
I know how he felt. 

After the Army had claimed him, Mother and I became more anxious than 
ever about him. We knew from his letters that he hated Army life... that he 
dreaded what lay ahead. We knew more surely because he never came out and 
said as much. I could picture anyone, before Sam—who so dearly loved and 

cared for his various and sundry (mostly sundry) animals—killing .. . 
But with the others, he went to war. For five years he was in 
the Army; and two of these years were spent on the bloody 
islands in the South Pacific. 

And then, one day, the war in the Pacific 
ended. .. . : And the boys who were left came 
home. Sam was left...and Sam came home. A 
different Sam. 

His mouth that had been sensitive was now 
bitter. His brown eyes, hard. He looked through 
you, never at you. He had lost his hair... and 
perhaps his clumsiness. That was hard to tell... 
it might only have been covered by his weari- 
ness. 

He has never told us of the things he saw and 
went through. And he never will. Perhaps he has 
told Mary. (Cont. on next page ) 



































SAM 


From page 7) 

The two other boys came home 
and picked up their lives quickly. One 
married immediately, the other had 
married while still in the Service. 
Both moved into homes of their own. 

I too had married but lived with 
my husband and our daughter at 
home with Sam and my parents. 

The following year found each of 
my married brothers with babies of 
their own, me with two children and 
lite was once more settling in. 

But Sam, the eldest, remained un- 
changed — only less confident than 
ever before. He admitted to me that 
he'd like to marry — that he wanted 
a family desperately. “Or at least a 
date to go out with,” he compromised. 

The job he’d taken as a carpenter, 
he loathed! 

All of which brings us to that mem 
orable night in June of 1947. 

Mother and I had decided to give 
a party. 

I announced to Sam that not only 
had I a date in mind for him, but 
that I had already asked her . . . and 
what's more, she'd accepted! 

“So Sam, vou have no alternative.” 

“O.K..” he said goodnaturedly. “But 
who is she?” 

“Remember,” I asked him, “that girl 
you met at our summer place that 
time vou had a short furlough? Mary 
Phelan? She remembers you,” I added 
hopefully. 

“Vaguely,” Sam said, unimpressed. 

“Well” IT went on, “I know her 
quite well now. She's awfully nice. . . 
quiet you'd like her I'm sure. 
She's very pretty, really you should 
remember her . . . she goes to St. 
John’s University in Brooklyn.” 

“What?” Sam actually looked at 
me! 

“Yes.” T said . . . glad he appreci 
ated Mary's intelligence. “She's a Jun 
ior at St. John’s.” 

“You mean she’s Catholic?” he said 

. incredulous. 

“Well ves.” I answered him, be- 
wildered. You'd think I'd said she had 
eight legs! “Why in the name of time 
should that bother you.” Neither creed 
nor color had ever circumscribed our 
associations before. 

Sam_ just 
prised. 

Irritated, I added. 

“Anyway, vou don't have to marry 
the girl, just ‘cause you have a date 
with her!” 

Little did I know! 


continued to look sur- 


Sam collected Mary, Mother and I 
collected food and drink, we polished 
up the house and the silverware and 
turned out a party that proved a 
smashing success. At least as far as the 


party went... we were wont to say 
later. 

Sam had scored a hit with Mary 
and Mary with Sam. 

Despite, or perhaps because of the 
discrepancy in their ages (Mary was 
nineteen and Sam 27,) they certainly 
found lots to talk about! Mary who 
was always quietly pretty, sparkled. 
Sam, always a ‘dud’ with ladies, was 
delightful 


We were just amazed! 


Shortly thereafter, Sam and Mary 
had a standing Saturday night date. 

Not long after that was well under 
weigh, it became Wednesday and Sat 
urday night date-s. 

And then we helpfully suggested 
that Sam pay board to Mary's parents. 

Sam went less and less often to 
Church with us... 

He began to mention Catholicism 
more and more to Mother. I think 
Mother always discussed it as briefly 
as possible with him, feeling she had 
neither the right to persuade nor dis 
uade him. 

Sam began to mention marriage! 

We considered ourselves a ‘liberal’ 
family and were not against ‘mixed’ 
marriages. But we decidedly prefer 
red that Sam marry a_ Protestant. 
Why, Oh why! borrow trouble! was 
our reaction.” Why create problems for 
vourself in a world already so full of 
them! Mary's uncle even was a priest! 
Her parents unusually devout! And 
it was evident that Mary's religion 
meant everything to her. 

We knew that upon no account 
could Sam marry her and expect that 
a half hearted approach to religion 
would suffice! 


Before the year was out, they an 
nounced their engagement. 
I must say we were happy for Sam 
if still doubtful. He was. still 
ridden by an inferiority complex, still 
insecure within himself, but he was 
happy. At least happier. His job he 
still disliked but life was assuming 
form and purpose. 
Occassionally he accompanied Mary 
to Mass on Sunday. 


And then 
bombshell! 
He had decided to become Catho- 


lic! 


he dropped the 


Mary's uncle was to instruct him 
weekly. He should then enter the 
Church and he and Mary would be 
married by her uncle in the Catholic 
Church! 

Was this, ironically, not a marriage 
of convenience, but a conversion of 
convenience? Was Sam merely ful- 
filling the physical conditions pre- 
requisite to marrying Mary? Mother 
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and I were greatly disturbed .. . Be- 
cause we feared for their happiness. 
Sam had been brought up a Unitarian 

how then could he accept Catholic 
Dogma? Mary we loved . . . for her 
integrity and her quiet winning man- 
ner. It was only her religion that 
caused our dread, 


Suddenly the instructions were 
ended. Sam became Catholic. 

Could a man change so radically 
so rapidly? I wondered. 


Sam being Sam, discussed none of 
it with us. 
shine. 


But his eves had a new 


He and Mary were married .. . a 
beautiful wedding the first I'd 
seen in a Catholic Church . . . and I 
was much moved. 

One vear later. a 
born to them. 

I and my family had moved away 
but I returned ‘home’ for a visit and 


daughter was 


a glimpse of my newest neice. 

In understatement—I was amazed! 

Sam was, if you will permit a 
cliché, a new man! 

He seemed to have come into his 
own. He was out-going and positively 
self assured. His pride in his family 
was a jov to behold. 

“Marriage has certainly changed 
Sam!” I remarked to Mother. Mother 
smiled. 


It is now two years later. 

I have just come back from another 
visit ‘home.’ 

Sam and Mary now have two chil 
dren, a boy and a girl, and Sam has 
a new job. Selling! Of all things. Sam 
the introvert! Sam the inconfident. 
Sam selling heating equipment! 

He had attended night school to 
prepare himself for the job and_ is 
going like a house afire. 

He and Mary have just bought a 
new house and a new car. Sam looks 
determined but no longer grim. He 
and Mary are utterly devoted. And, 
as Mother said, they are a pleasure to 
be near because they don’t seem to 
find it necessary to quarrel with each 
other. 

Again I said, as I had said when 
last I'd seen them. 

“Mother, I never realized that mar- 
riage could have such an effect!” 

Mother smiled the same kind of a 
smile. 

“It is not that alone,” she said. 

“Marriage partly, of course. But it 
is a great deal more than that. Mar- 
riage alone cannot change a man’s 
soul. It is as Sam once told me him- 
self—not too long ago. It is his religion. 
Mary led him to it, but it is his 
religion, his faith (Cont. on page 25) 











by DAVID GANNON, S.A. 


Last month in this column I promised 
that | would discuss the ever increas 
ing problem of alchoholism in the 
United States. It is the problem of 
most of the men who seek refuge at 
St. Christopher's Inn. When a man 
urives at The Inn and is interviewed 
by a priest, the usual way the man 
introduces himself is: “Father, | am 
‘lohn Doe,” and I am an alcoholic. 
May I stay here for a while?” 

In saying. “I am an alcoholic,” he 
means to tell the priest or anyone else, 
that he is not a vagabond, a tramp, a 
bum, a chronic drunkard, or a profes 
sional hobo. He believes he is differ- 
ent from each and everyone of these, 
hecause somewhere along the line on 
his drinking carer someone convinced 
him that he is suffering from a physi 
eal disease Perhaps he convinced 
himse lf So that, it al person called 
him a drunkard, he would probably 
knock that person down. He just isn’t 
a drunkard, he is only an alcoholic, or 
so he thinks. It is a defense of his 
position for he knows that once he 
admitted that he was a drunkard he 
would abandon, like so many others, 
all hope of the possibility of his own 
rehabilitation. 

Now, is there a difference between 
i drunkard and an alcoholic? As fat 
is the human weakness is concerned, 
there is absolutely none. What seem- 
ingly makes the difference between 
them are extraneous circumstances. 
The alcoholic, so called, is usually 
found in an environment where there 
is always someone—a good mother or 
father or sister or brother or friend— 
‘to cover up” and lift him out of the 
gutter when he falls into it; the 
drunkard has no one to lift him out of 
the gutter. He is a drunkard because 
he lies there. Having destroyed the 
faith of other men in his ability to 
help himself, he has no one to help 
him fight his own weakness. There is 
no mother, father, sister, brother or 
friend to explain away his weakness 
by saying apologeticallly: “He is an 
alcoholic.” A relative or friend who 
still has a spark of love in his heart for 
the alcoholic, will never use the word 
“drunkard.” It is a word bereft. of 
hope and human decency. 

On the other hand, the drunkard is 
disowned, forgotten, without the in- 
centive to be the master of his own 
soul and therefore, hopeless. Perhaps, 
that is why the alcoholics will come 
into the office when they arrive at The 
inn and introduce themselves; while 
the drunkards sneak around to the 
“dug-out,” and next morning, fold 
their cots “like the Arabs, and as 
silently, slip away.” Am I trying to 
sav that the fudamental difference 









between the alcoholic and the drunk 
ard is that one has hope and the other 
does not? Exactly that. The hope in 
the heart of an alcoholic, however, is 
kindled from the conflagration of hope 
in the heart of someone who loves the 
alcoholic—someone keeping faith in 
him and praying for him to over 
come his weakness and be born anew 
through the wonder of grace divine 
This precisely distinguishes a drunk 
ard from an aleoholic—nothing more 

Not many years ago, a person ad 
dicted to alcoholism was known as a 
drunkard, and that is all there was to 
it. For instance, Edgar Allan Poe, in 
my vouth, was always referred to as 
a drunkard. When I read “The 
Raven,” or the “Murder in the Rue 
Morgue,” I always thought of him as 
being drunk when he wrote them. 
Today, however, he is referred to in 
literary circles as an alcoholic. 

With the advancement in science 
through the years, old maladies both 
physical and moral have been given 
new euphemistic names. Psychologi- 
cally, it lessens the shock for the vic- 
tim and his loved ones, but it does 
not change the substance of the mal- 
ady or its effects. Just as “A rose 
would smell as sweet by any other 
name,” leprosy is leprosy, and has the 
same horrible effects even when you 
call it. “Hansen's Disease.” So, too, 
with the advancement of the science 
of psychiatry through the years, those 
who could afford the plush fees of 
the psychiatrists, became known as 
“alcoholics,” and the ones who could 
not. remained “drunkards.” (The au- 
thor has a deep regard for the eminent 
science of phychiatry and psychiatrists 
generally. That is, those psychiatrists 
who call sin “sin” and not “neurosis;” 
and who still believe in the divine 
sanctions upon sin and personal hu- 
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man guilt. They are mentioned here, 
incidentally, to explain the difference, 
so-called, between an alcoholic and a 
drunkard, ) 

Perhaps, my contention can be bet 
ter illustrated by a story a guest of 
The Inn told me. “I always called my 
self an alcoholic.” he said, “until the 
day I hit ‘Skid Row’ and fell asleep in 
a doorway, overcome by drink. | woke 
up to find my shoes had been stolen 
from my feet. I had to walk ten city 
blocks in my socks to the Salvation 
Army where I was given a pair of ten 
nis shoes that did not fit me. After 
that experience, I was sunk. I no 
longer cared. I had hit bottom. With 
the loss of my shoes, I changed to a 
bum, and for me to call myself by 
any other name, would be a mockery.” 

And now to answer those questions 
we asked in the January edition of 
THe Lamp. Is alcoholism a physical 
disease, ora moral one, is it a germ 
in a man’s blood, or a weakness of his 
will; is it an “irresistible impulse,” so 
called? In answering these questions, 
we could run the whole gamut. of 
moral theology, psychiatry, physiol- 
ogy, pathology, psychoneurosis and 
whatnot. However, all else to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, basically, fun- 
damentally, primarily, and initially al- 
coholism is conditioned by a man’s 
free choice of drinking to excess or 
not drinking to excess. Therefore, the 
problem is with the abuse of a crea- 
ture of God through the misuse of 
another gift of God, a free will. To 
deny that, basically, this is the prob 
lem is to deny that God gave man a 
free will which is heresy. What ef- 
fects follow from this abuse and mis- 
use, takes us into the field of psychia- 
try and medicine and not being a 
specialist in these scientific fields, we 
will say no more (Cont. on page 24) 
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MR. ROBERT WILLIAMS JR., a widower 
in his forties, was accused of a sex 
crime by the police of Washington, 
D.C. The entire story can be found 
in the newspaper morgues of the cap- 
ital’s dailies. Recently, the Saturday 
Evening Post carried a full length ar- 
ticle with pictures dealing with the 
same news story. Because of mis- 
taken identity plus the fact that Mr. 
Williams actually was in the vicinity 
of the crime at approximately the 
same time as its commission led to 
his arrest and subsequent conviction. 

Actually though, Mr. Williams, a 
Unitarian church official, was not 
guilty, and at no time did anything 
but deny his guilt and fight for his 
freedom and good name. As matters 
stood, however, there was little doubt 
but that he would be railroaded to 
jail. However, when everything 
seemed blackest, with no hope in 
sight, the sought-for man who actual- 
ly did commit the crime appeared in 
police headquarters and confessed to 
the act. This, of course, immediately 
cleared Mr. Williams, and he was set 
at liberty. 

The criminal who committed the 
crime gave police the reason why he 
had come forward and given himself 
up. He was a Roman Catholic, and 
had gone to Confession between the 
time the deed was committed and the 
time he surrendered to the police. The 
priest in the confessional refused to 
give him absolution till such time as 
he would clear the name of the inno- 
cent Mr. Williams. Conscience-striken 
and repentant for his sin, and longing 
for the absolution of the priest, the 
guilty man went to the police with 
his confession. 

Here, on the front pages of the 
capital’s newspapers, and repeated in 
an article in one of the widest circula- 
ting national weekly magazines, was 
as perfect an answer as could possibly 
be given to the time-worn non-Catho- 
lic assertion that Confession makes 
sinning easy for Catholics. Confession 
is berated in those quarters as a tool 
of the devil, as an instrument used 
effectively by the priests to keep the 
Catholic people under their thumb, 
as it were, but especially as the means 
whereby Catholics may sin, no matter 
how grievously, go to Confession and 
have the sins wiped away clean, and 
then go out and sin some more, re 
peating the over and over 
again, in a kind of vicious but pleas- 
urable circle. 


proc CSS 


We Catholics may smile at a state 
ment such as this, but remember that 
non-Catholies, looking through their 
eyes, see us in this very light. They 
know Catholies go to Contession to 
have their sins taken away bv. the 
priest's absolution. That's about the 
full extent of their knowledge of the 
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many people, Catholics and non-Catholics, seem to 


think. A good confession actually prevents many a 


man and woman from committing all kinds of sins 


Sacrament of Penance. Can you really 
blame them too much when they have 
no one to tell them exactly what a 
good Confession demands of a Catho- 
lic? Not when you realize that there 
are many, many Catholics who know 
little more about it than the form 
used in confessing sins. 

Well now, does Confession make 
sinning easy for Catholics? Not by a 
long shot, and for a number of rea- 
sons. A Catholic has the infinite evil 
of sin drilled into him as does no 
other religionist on earth. I dare say 
that Catholics have an awareness of 
sin that is unparalleled anywhere. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
Catholics do not commit sin. They do, 
unfortunately, and often grievously. 
But the average practical Catholic is 
so aware of his sin, is so conscious of 
being an enemy of God, that he gives 
himself no rest till he has won back 
God’s favor. This he does by a sincere, 
contrite Confession. 

But the mere telling of his sins to 
a priest is not sufficient for a Catholic 
to receive absolution. And because the 
priest does give his absolution doesn't 
necessarily mean that the penitent’s 
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sins are all forgiven. There’s more. 
much more, to a good Confession than 
that. As a matter of fact. the actual 
telling of one’s sins in Confession is 
the least important aspect of the Sac- 
rament, although it is a 
part. 

Non-Catholics raise a hue and cry 
about Catholics having to tell their 
sins to a mere man, another human 
being. The priest, of course, is a mere 
man, but one who has been given 
special powers by Christ Himself. One 
of these powers he had given to him at 
his ordination was the power to for 
give or retain sins. Christ could have 
arranged another or other ways of 
forgiving the sins of us poor mortals, 
but He didn’t. He chose the wav of 
the confessional. After His Ressurrec- 
tion from the dead, Jesus said to His 
Apostles, and through them to their 
successors, “Whose sins you shall for- 
give, they are forgiven them; whose 
sins you shall retain, they are re- 
tained.” How were the Apostles, or 
anyone else, to judge whether to re 
tain or forgive sins, unless they first 
heard the sins and reviewed the per- 
sonal attitude of the sinner towards 
those sins? Hence, Confession was 
necessary right from the earliest days 


necessary 











of the Church and was, in fact, con 
tinually practiced. 

Many non-Catholics try to point out 
that Confession came into the Catholic 
Church as late at 1215, as a result of 
the command of the Fourth Council 
of the Lateran. What this Council did 
was to command that all Catholics 
make use of the Sacrament of Penance 
at least once a year. Then, as now, 
many Catholics neglected the obvious 
graces and blessings frequent Confes- 
sion gives to the soul. The Council of 
the Lateran meant to see to it that all 
Catholics would avail themselves of 
these graces at the minimum of once 
a year, although they strenuously ex 
horted the faithful to make much more 
frequent use than this of this Sacra- 
ment. 

The two other requisites for receiv- 
ing the priest’s absolution in Confes- 
sion can be called the core of the 
Sacrament of Penance. The mere tell- 
ing of one’s sins to a priest and ob- 
taining his absolution means nothing 
at all if there is not present a sincere, 
heartfelt sorrow for sin (a supernatu- 
ral sorrow, not a natural one) and 
the firm determination that in the 
future the commission of those sins 





and the occasions that usually lead to 
them will be carefully avoided. 

Now, it stands to reason that the 
priest cannot look into your very soul 
and see there whether or not you are 
truly sorry for your sins, or in fact, 
even if you have confessed all your 
mortal sins. He has to take that for 
granted. But God knows your inner 
most heart and will not back up the 
priest's absolution if you are not super- 
naturally sorry for your sins, nor have 
confessed all of them, or have secret 
ly made up your mind that in the 
future, if occasion offers, you will 
again commit those sins. 

God knows all these thoughts in 
your mind and, though you may think 
you're putting one over on the priest, 
what good will it do you? God simply 
will withhold the effect of the priest's 
absolution, you will be guilty of sacri 
lege, and so you're in a worse state 
than before. 

You know, from hearing friends and 
acquaintances talk, some of them re- 
fuse to tell the priest in Confession 
about the sins of their personal life, 
especially their married life. They 
have the mistaken notion (and I can 
vouch that this particular bit of rea 


soning actually comes from Catholics 
of my acquaintance) that the Church 
is behind the times when it comes to 
divorce and birth control, and _ will 
some day catch up. Then they'll be 
in the clear, as far as their conscience 
goes. Let's never mistake this fact. 
When it come to the Church's teach- 
ings on the natural law and Christ's 
direct commands, the Chureh has 
been caught up from the beginning. 
There is no change ever in the laws of 
nature and nature’s God. Any Catho- 
lic who secretly is waiting for the day 
when the Church will allow the use 
of contraceptives, for instance, will 
have a waiting period that will last the 
span of eternity. In the meantime, 
they are committing sin, and who 
knows when death will come and fling 
them headlong into Hell? 

Now, suppose a Catholic does tell 
all his mortal sins. But the sorrow he 
has for them does not include the firm 
intention to try hard never to commit 
those sins again, and furthermore, 
does not include the further intention 
of avoiding all those persons, places or 
things that usually, from past experi- 
ence, might lead him to commit those 
sins again. Here is the “rub” of Con 
fession, an important point that ever 
so many non-Catholics do not know 
about Catholic Confession. This is 
the part of Confession that proves con- 
clusively that Confession does not 
make sinning easy for Catholics. 

On the contrary, a Catholic who 
sincerely makes a good Confession 
will thereafter try to avoid sin com- 
pletely. Human nature being what it 
is, however, the person who does fall 
back into serious sin after a good Con 
fession, does not commit a sacrilege, 
because at the time of his confession. 
all the conditions required for a good 
Confession were truly present. 

Now, let’s get back to the man who 
committed the sex crime in the na 
tion’s capital city. Like all sinners, 
conscience would allow him no rest 
and, because he was a Catholic, the 
only logical place for him to go was 
to Confession. There he informed the 
priest of his sin, and all the circum- 
stances surrounding it. This is an im 
portant part of Confession, and _ it 
brings up that old, old joke of the 
man telling the priest in Confession 
that he stole a rope. Stealing a rope 
isn't in itself usually a very serious 
sin, but the fact that there was a cow 
at the end of it made the difference 
between venial and mortal sin. 

Thus, when the man told the priest 
that another and innocent person had 
been tried and convicted of a crime 
that this man did, the priest was 
obliged by justice and law to refuse 
absolution till the innocent man’s rep- 
utation and liberty were restored. 
Oniy with the (Cont. on page 20) 
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So many times young people seem to be marking 
time, waiting for that wonderful event which is 
known as “coming of age” to put in its appearance. 

Not so a little girl named Rose. Despite the 
fact that she was less than ten years old, she spoke 
up and berated the people of her community for 
their faithlessness. When she was almost ten, she 
went to the public square, called upon the citizens 
to support Pope Innocent IV, and so denounced 
his enemies that the Imperial party drove her from 
the city. She was only a little girl, with no power 
but her love of God, and no army of soldiers to 
support her opinions; but the politicians of her 
day were afraid of her and they hoped, by driving 
her out, to silence her. This they did not accomp- 
lish. Young Rose kept preaching the truth and 
finally Innocent IV was brought back in triumph 
to Rome. 

Saint Rose of Viterbo, whose feast is celebrated 
on September 4, was never enslaved by the thought 
that she had to be an adult to accomplish her 
mission in this world. In fact, in modern terms 
she never did enjoy adulthood, for she died at the 
age of seventeen. 

The influence and power of the young is often 
greatly underestimated by the adult world. Strange- 
ly enough on a visit to Ethiopia a vessel carrying 
among other passengers, two small boys and their 
uncle, touched at a certain port where barbarians 
put the ship’s crew and all the passengers except 
the two children to the sword. 

The two small boys were carried to the king 
at Axuma, and he was so charmed by them that he 
spared their lives and made them a part of his 
royal household, one becoming his cup-bearer and 
the other, the oldest of the two brothers becoming 
his treasurer and secretary of state. They were, of 
course, slaves, but before the king died he granted 
them their liberty. 

The queen begged both young men to remain in 
Ethiopia after the death of the king and help her 
govern the land until her young son became of 
age. The younger of the two brothers, however, 
returned to Tyre, but the elder, remained in 
Ethiopia and was ordained Bishop of Ethiopia. He 
converted great numbers of Ethiopians to the faith 
and he lived there until his death. You may know 
him as St. Frumentius, but he was only a frightened 
little boy when he stood with his younger brother 
in the court of the king of Ethiopia and so fasci- 
nated the king with his wit and charm that he 
was spared the death his uncle and recent travel- 
ing companions had suffered. The foundation for 
the many conversions he made as Bishop of 
Ethiopia wasn't laid after his ordination. It was 
laid as Frumentius, the little boy, stood valiantly 
before a pagan king and his queen, expecting to 
be killed as the rest of his companions had been 
killed. (Cont. on page 22) 




















































God chooses the weak ones 
in the world to confound the 
strong. Youth has done its 


} part to prove its strength 
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A Church 


Ir aANyBopvy thinks that England is Protestant a few facts 
will convince him of the error. 

Actually there are no Protestant countries today, 
except in name only, for Protestantism has been unable 
to hold its adherents. Only faith can weld a people 
together and there is no such thing as the Protestant 
faith. Protestantism is a series of conflicting beliefs with 
no common denominator. A country may claim to be 
officially Protestant, but to claim without substantiation 
is useless and although an official tag does help to bol- 
ster religion, it by no means proves that the whole, or 
the majority of the population adhere to it. You cannot 
make a nation religious by Act of Parliament. 

The Church of England by Law Established is the 
official religion of England. Its head is Queen Eliza- 
beth II, to whom the Primates, the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, are subject. The hierarchy of 
the Church of England sit as Lords Spiritual in the 
House of Lords, but like the Lords Temporal they have 
no authority except through the Queen. Nothing in the 
way of doctrine and government of the church can be 
settled without the royal assent. The Queen on her cor- 
onation swears to uphold the Protestant religion and 
prior to George V, the sovereign also took an oath 
insulting Catholicism. To King George's lasting honor 
he refused to offend so many of his loyal Catholic sub- 
jects and the oath was changed. 

Dioceses 

Including the archiepiscopal sees of Canterbury and 
York there are forty-three dioceses in the two provinces, 
served by about 12,240 ministers. The salaries of the 
bishops range from £15,000 (Archbishop of Cantebury ) 
to less than £2,000. The average works out to about 
£3.000 per annum for bishops and the total figure for 
the episcopacy, archdeacons, cathedral staffs and lay 
workers is about £620,000 a year. Many of the bishops 
complain of the inadequacy of their salaries and the 
high cost of running their palaces, while there is con- 
stant criticism of the poverty of many of the ordinary 
clergyman who find it hard to make ends meet on 
meager stipends, especially when they are married men 
with families. There is a lot of unevenness in the financial 
situation. While many of the ministers are in dire straits, 
some hold rich benefices. There are churches in the 
City of London proper (the “Square mile”) with ad- 
mitted regular congregations of less than a dozen people, 
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but with adequate benefices so that the incumbents have 
no financial worries. These, and some of the university 
appointments are the plums of the profession. 
Revenues of the church are derived mainly from an- 
cient Catholic endowments, tithes, income from church 
property, which include many blocks of working class 
flats, apartments and tenements and the freewill offer- 
ings of the faithful. Many bishops complain of the 
pitifully small amount of voluntary contributions. If, 
like the Catholic Church in England, the Established 
Church had to rely on the patrimony of the faithful, 
hundreds of churches would have to close immediately 


Property and Privileges 


The Established Church owns all the pre-Reformation 
Catholic cathedrals and with very few exceptions, all 
the parish churches and ecclesiastical buildings of pre- 
Henrician days. Its hierarchy, inheriting many privileges 
from the old Catholic regime enjoys considerable pres- 
tige. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Archbishop 
of York rank sixth and eighth in order of precedence in 
the kingdom, thus: The Sovereign; The Duke of Glou- 
cester; The Duke of Windsor; The Sovereign’s nephews; 
Ambassadors; The Archbishop of Canterbury; The Lord 
High Chancellor; The Archbishop of York; the Prime 
Minister; ete. The Archbishop of Cantebury retains the 
ancient Catholic right of crowning the Sovereign and 
he is the senior Lord Spiritual in the House of Lords 
Yet his appointment to the see rests on the recommen- 
dation of the current Prime Minister, who may be a 
nonconformist or even an atheist! 


Loss of Membership 


It is an imposing set up, but like a Hollwood set it is 
all frontispiece, as evidenced by the various statements 
of the leaders themselves. The population of England 
is roughly 50 millions. The nominal roll of the Church 
of England claims to have some 37 millions of wor- 
shippers, but this is purely nominal for the church itself 
confesses to much less than two millions of communi- 
cating members. Time and time again its ministers pub- 
licly bemoan the catastrophic fall in membership and 
say bitterly that most of their people come to church 
only three times—at baptism, at marriage and at death 
Recently the Archbishop of Canterbury said that most 
of his people now look at the Bible only to check on 
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crossword puzzles! (Do you remember it used to be 
a favorite charge that Catholics never looked at a Bible, 
but Protestants lived by it?) 

Since the nineteenth century the Established Church 
has suffered enormous losses. We bemoan the leakage 
from the Catholic Church, but it is absolutely nothing 
compared with the drift from religion of the English 
masses. The Church of England has been unable to do 
anything about it. It is a house divided against itself. 
With the warring sections in its own body it cannot 
hope to retain its congregations. There are the High, 
Low, Broad and Modern sections of the church and all 
are in violent opposition. From time to time the Low 
Evangelicals disturb the services of the High Anglo- 
Catholics in protest against the “Romanizing” of the 
church. The Low Churchmen argue that vestments, 
statues, candles, flowers, etc. are illegal and should have 
no place in a church whose Founder commanded “Go 
and sell all thou hast and give to the poor.” A breeze 
blew up in the House of Laity at the Church Assembly 
earlier this year on this matter, but the High Church 
members defeated their opponents in the voting. 


Conflicting Opinions 

And so it goes on. There are some extremely devout 
Protestants, including an Anglican Benedictine com- 
munity and some Anglican sisterhoods, but side by side 
with them are bishops and clergy who deny the divinity 
of Christ and ridicule the gospel of miracles. How can 
the laity be expected to adhere to a church in which 
there are so many conflicting opinions and so many 
quarrels? Crockford’s —the clerical directory of the 
Church of England — makes several charges against the 
hierarchy. It says there are too many bishops and the ma- 
jority bring meager intellectual gifts to adorn their office. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London 
indignantly refute the accusations. The vicar of a High 
Church in Wolverhampton said in his parish magazine, 
‘nent the bishops: “They travel interminably. . . . re- 
cently they have been undertaking world tours round 
the colonies and war areas....They father the godly 
ruther than further the gospel.... Few of them are men 
if distinction.” 

\lthough the Archbishop of Canterbury is the Primate 
t England and by reason of his position should have 
the overriding control of all benefices and appointments, 
there are many which are outside his jurisdiction com- 
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Decay 


pletely. These include the royal appointments, in the 
hands of the Sovereign. An instance of this is the Dean 
of Windsor, in the Queen’s own parish. He is subject 
neither to the Archbishop of Canterbury, nor the local 
Bishop of Oxford. Some of the benefices are alternate 
gifts of the Sovereign and the Archbishop, dating from 
ancient Catholic days when the sovereign was allowed 
to name a person for an incumbency. Some incumbents 
are recommended by the Prime Minister who advises the 
sovereign as to his choice. Obviously political preference 
is exercised in such cases. 


Little Authority 


Thus there is a chaotic state of affairs. Authority is 
divided. Ministers defy their own bishops and the 
bishops can do little or nothing about it. There may be 
a Low Church bishop who is burdened with a High 
Church parson, who deliberately goes “Roman” in his 
services, liturgy and vestments. This particularly clergy- 
man may not be an appointee of the bishop. Even if he 
is, he flaunts the authority of his Ordinary. Similarly, 
a High Church bishop may have some ministers in his 
diocese who are strictly Evangelical and deride the 
bishop for departing from his oath to Protestantism. 
There has been so much bickering and trouble in the 
past that the bishops now usually sit on the fence and 
try to please everybody. Of course, this results in loss 
of all respect for such authority as they possess. How 
some of them must sigh for the authority of a Catholic 
bishop, who says what he means and means what he 
says! To add to the rest of their troubles there is the 
“Red” Dean of Canterbury, who spends his time cul- 
tivating Jo Stalin and his communistic philosophy. On 
July 15 this year Mr. Churchill was asked in Parliament 
“Whether he had considered sending this pathetic figure 
to a psychiatrist?” 


Masonic Influence 


An even worse evil is the Masonic influence in the 
Church of England. Hundreds of clerics, including those 
in the highest offices, are freemasons. They make no 
secret of their membership and are often photographed 
wearing their masonic aprons and regalia over their 
clerical clothes. Some of them have services for masonic 
celebrations and events. Theirs is a divided loyalty. 
They are trying to serve both God (Cont. on page 26) 
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(Gravmoor Annals 


Last month in the 


made a serious mistake. 


Annals 
When asking for musical instruments 
for Father Stephen, Pastor of Christ 
the King Church in North Carolina, 


hundreds of 


we 


we moved his mission 
miles from High Point to Lumberton. 
Again we ask any of our readers who 
might have musical instruments which 
are not being used, to send them to 
Father Stephen Sullivan, $.A., Christ 
the King Church, High Point, North 


Carolina Tt 


Tire: final re ports com- 


ing to Gravmoor on this year’s obser- 
Chair of Unity Octave 
25th indicate that 
the outstanding 
observances in its New 
York the was 


especially impressive 


vance of the 
Jan. ISth to 
it was one of most 
history. In 
closing of the Octave 
when His Emi 
nence, Francis Cardinal Spellman 
Archbishop of New York, presided at 
the Solemn Mass for the 
the Octave. The Mass was celebrated 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, with Very 
Rev. Father S.A. as Cele 
brant, assisted by Very Rev. Father 
Bonaventure, S.A., and Very Rev 
Father Thomas, S.A. Present also for 
the Mass were about twenty of the 


as We ll asa number 


intentions of 


General 


Gravmoor Friars 
of visiting clergy 

The sermon atthe Mass was preached 
by Father David S.A., au- 
thor of “Father Paul of Graymoor.” 
Father David said in part, “We have 
come here to the Cathedral this morn 
ing to tell you about the intentions of 
the Octave which in their scope em- 
brace all mankind not in communion 
with Rome. And in coming here we 
come, not in the spirit of belliger 
ency or controversy or argumentation 
against who are not in com- 
munion with us. But rather we come 
in the spirit of prayer, pleading with 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike to 
unite your prayers with ours in. this 
great work of the re-union of Christen- 
that through our united 
prayers we may hasten the day which 
will see the realization of the prayer 
of Christ to His Heavenly Father: 
“That they all may be one as Thou, 
Father in Me and I in Thee; that they 
also may be one in Us, that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent Me.”t 


Gannon, 


those 


dom, so 


Aprovos of Father 
it is very heartening to note 
that his biography of Father Paul has 


David 


reached its sixth printing. Besides this 
cloth-bound edition there 
additional printing with a laminated 
cover which has reached the ten thou- 
sand mark. The biography was first 
published in May, 1951 and is still 
enjoying great popularity both in the 
United States abroad t 


18 also an 


and 


Ti: Lane celebrated 
its Fiftieth Birthday 
on February 2nd, when a Solemn Mass 


in grand _ style 


of Thanksgiving was sung in the Friary 
Chapel at Graymoor. Celebrant at the 
Mass was the present Editor of Tut 
Lamp, Very Rev. Fr. Samuel, S.A., 
with Very Rev. Fr. Bonaventure, S.A 
as Deacon, and Fr. Celestine, S.A. as 
sub-Deacon. Father Bonaventure is in 
charge of personnel at the Graymoor 
while Father Celestine is As 
sistant Editor of THe Lamp and Cir- 
culation Manager. During the day and 
for several days after, open house was 
Press in Peek 
kill, where THe Lamp is published. All 


the Friars stationed at Graymoor visit 


Press, 


held at the Graymoor 


LAMP is 
and to visit the beautiful 
display Father Alcuin, 
S.A Relations Di 
rector. Highlighting the display was a 
tremendous Birthday Cake and an at 
ray of the various types of printing 
done at the Friars’ Press. 

The Sisters of the Atonement were 
also our guests at the Press, when they 
came to offer their congratulations on 
Tue Lamp’s Birthday. As many of our 
readers know, the little magazine pub 
lished by the Sisters of the Atonement 
is printed here at the Graymoor Press. 
It is called “The Candle,” and appears 
four times a year. Naturally the Sisters 
were happy to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of THe Lamp and they, as well as 
the Friars, are looking forward to the 
time when we can celebrate the birth- 
day of “The Candle.” 

On Tuesday, February 17, the em- 
ployees of the Graymoor Press were 
on hand for an open house, to which 
their families and friends were also 
invited. The guests were afforded 
a treat when Father Bonaventure 
showed colored slides of St. Peter's 
and many beautiful places of interest 
in Rome. Father took most of the pic 
tures himself when he served as 
Superior of the Friars’ Monastery 
there. Included among the pictures 
were some beautiful shots of the gar- 
dens of the Pope’s summer house at 
Castelgondolfo, just outside Rome. t 


ed the Press to see how Trt 
published 
arranged by 

who is our Public 
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Wins the Friars and 
at Graymoor were celebrating 
the 90th anniversary of Father Paul's 
birth little old lady at 
St. Elizabeth's Hospice who was also 
celebrating her birthday. She is Miss 
D. Wright, of Roxbury, Mass. Miss 
Wright was born on the very same 
day as Father Paul, January 16, 1863 
Since 1937 she has been a resident at 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospice which is a 
home for aged Tertiary women about 
a quater of a mile from the Friary. 
Miss Wright knew Father Paul for 
many years and always took great de- 
light in the fact that she was born on 
the same day as the Graymoor Found- 
er. Like all the good ladies at the 
Hospice, Miss Wright spends most of 
her time in prayer and the Friars and 
Sisters are fortunate in having a share 


sisters 


there was a 


in those prayers. Our congratulations, 
Miss Wright. t 


Nor a little excite- 
ment was caused several weeks ago 
when a fire started in the kitchen of 
the Sisters’ Convent here at Gray- 
moor. Sister Cook had just removed 
a pot from the old-fashioned coal-stove 
and hadn't even a chance to replace 
the stove-lid when the flames leaped 
up, drawn by a suction fan near the 
stove. The chute drawing the warm 
air out of the kitchen took fire, and 
in no time at all the flames were 
rearing up the chute to the roof. The 
terrific heat set the walls of two 
rooms on fire. Thanks to the cool 
heads of the Sisters, they managed 
to keep the blaze under control until 
help came. The Friars who could be 
called came quickly, and the Fire 
Department was notified. The blaze 








| 


| 


is soon extinguished, but not till it 
| done severe enough damage in 
eral parts of the Convent 
The tire only emphasized the fact 
it the new convent, which is in the 
rocess of being built, is very sorely 
eded. The present one was built 
1 1899 and is of frame construction. 
One shudders to think of what might 
ippen were a fire to get ahead start. 
If any of our readers can be of any 
ssistance to the Sisters in helping 
them build their much-needed Con 
vent vou can be sure that they will 
ippreciate your kindness. Just write 
Rev. Mother General, S.A. St. 
Francis Convent, Graymoor, Garri 


n. New York. t 
Onvrw wary in the 


Annals, we do not ask our readers 
tor help, preterring to bring you news 
f what is going on at Graymoor and 
the Missions. But once in a while 
we do receive a worthy appeal or we 
lo see a situation where help is 
needed badly, and so we turn to you. 

Recently we received one such 
needy appeal from our Friars in Japan 
The Graymoor Friars have been es 





The Pastor of St. Clare’s, 
Fr. Eric, S. A. 


tablished in the Diocese of Yokohama 
some three or four years now, and 
thank God are making great progress. 
The task of opening the Missions there 
has been a tremendous one. There 
ire, at present, assigned to our Mis 
sions in Japan some fourteen Friars, 
Wl doing their part valiantly in win- 
ning souls for Christ. Among them is 
Father Eric Tampe, S.A., formerly of 
South Lancaster, Mass., who has writ- 
ten to us asking our help. 

Father Eric is pastor of St. Clare's 
Church in Kawasaki. His church is 
one of three built by the Friars since 





St. Clare’s Church, 
Kawasaki, Japan 


their going to Japan. When St. Clare’s 
was first built there were only a hand 
ful of Catholics to attend Mass there. 
But now the parish numbers some 250. 
Thanks to the hard work of the ener- 
getic Pastor, the parish is growing 
by leaps and bounds. 

Father Eric has appealed to the 





readers of THe Lamp to ask their help 
in building a bell tower on St. Clare's 
Church. In a place like Japan where 
the Faith is coming into its own our 
Catholic parishes must make use of 
every means to make their presence 
known to the people not of our faith 
There is no better means than the 
church bell, which causes the people 
to turn their thoughts to the source of 
the sound and to ask questions about 
the Catholic Church. In the lives of 
Japanese pagan people the bell plays 
a great part. They are well acquainted 
with it in the various temples which 
they frequent, and so it has a familiar 
sound. 

With the help of our good friends 
of Graymoor, Father Eric is hoping 
that he will be able to construct a 
bell tower on St. Clare’s to send out 
to all the people the good news of the 
coming of the Faith of Christ. We 
ask any of our Annals readers who 
can help Father to send your gift to 
the Mission Proc- (Cont. on page 26) 
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THERE Catholics in the 
world than there ever have been in 
history,” said the Rev. Agnellus An- 
drew, O.F.M., Britain’s radio priest. 


are more 


He was addressing an audience in 
Edinburgh, capital of Presbyterian 
Scotland. “The influence of the Church 
on the minds, hearts souls of 
men,” he added “is probably as great 
as, or greater than, ever before.” 


and 


Which means that in addition to 
the actual strength of 
Catholics on a worldwide basis—pos- 
sibly 400,000,000-there is the influ- 
ence of the Church on those outside 
the visible barque of St. Peter. 

It's impossible to escape guesswork 
when counting heads throughout the 
world. When Rand MecNally’s “Cos- 
mopolitan World Atlas” estimates that 
2,400,000,000 human beings are alive 
on our planet today you may depend 
upon it that scientific methods have 
been applied in arriving at this figure. 
But nobody has gone into every pal- 
ace and poorhouse, every mansion 
ind = igloo, apartment 
and hut conscientiously counting peo- 
ple—one, two, three, four up to near 
ly two-and-a-half billion. 


numerical 


every house, 


Counting members of religious 
groups is particularly baffling. Meth- 
ods and standards vary. Is a_ bad 
Catholic a member of the Church? 
How many good Catholics are part of 
the worldwide population? There is 
no way of knowing. But when Vati- 
can Radio estimated a Catholic world 
membership of 425,000,000 that is 
good enough to be going on with. 

Or, if feel more comfortable 
with a conservative estimate, you can 
take the figure reported in the Na- 
tional Catholic Almanac for 1952, 
namely 375,000,000. But a note went 
with that estimate stating that it was 
largely conjectural and presented as 
of 1940. 

Another way of figuring is to say 
that Catholics constitute one-fifth or 
one-sixth of the world’s population. 
Using the Rand MeNally_ estimate, 
that would give us 400,000,000 or 
480,000,000 Catholics on this planet 

Except for the interest which fig- 
ures have, I am not concerned with 
these estimates. Generous or conser- 
vative, the figures always show that, 
in the Christian population, Catholics 
outnumber non-Catholics. In other 
words, Catholics are not losing ground. 

And, if Catholics are not losing 
ground, there must be more Catholics 
live today than at any other time in 
the world’s history. For the simple 
that have so 
manv human beings walked this earth 
time. Short of a deliberate 
rejection of the 
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you 


reason never before 


it one 


letermined Chureh 


THAT ALI 


Throughout the years of her existence, the im- 


minent end of the Catholic Church has been pre- 


dicted many times. And yet, today, there are more 


Catholics than ever before in the history of the 


World. Should this be a source of self-satisfaction 


to the average Catholic? Is it not rather a chal- 


lenge—an incentive to a 


by a vast number of men and women, 
the law of averages would take care 
of this increase 

So, statistically speaking, we have 
no occasion to pat ourselves on the 
back. Even if we were merely hold- 
ing our own, it would still be true 
to say that “there are more Catholics 
in the world than there 
been in history.” 


ever have 
Admitting this, certain exciting facts 
emerge. Fa 
ther Agnellus again. 


nevertheless Listen to 

“The world is puzzled beyond it 
self,” he “that after all 
centuries of persecution we are still 
here. Face up to that fact and do not 
let minority complexes blind you to 
the grandeur of the Church's 
sion.” 

The existence of the 
Church is an exciting fact. Apart from 
the promise of Our Lord—“the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it”— 
this fact is hard to understand. That 
is why people are puzzled. 

In more than one, the 
Church does not speak the language 
of the people. The language of the 
altar is Latin, and even to the com 
paratively few. people under- 
stand Latin these days, the words of 
the priest are inaudible. And many of 
the English words frequently on the 
lips of Catholics—“Immaculate Con 
ception.” “Assumption,” “dispensa- 
tion,” “sacramentals,” 
“venial and mortal sin”—are 
completely foreign and meaningless 
to non-Catholics. If conversions tothe 
Faith were dependent wholly on what 
was there would be a decline. 

However, the Church in action con 
tnues to win people. The non-Cath 


said, these 


mis- 


continued 


senses 


who 


“sanctifying 
grace.” 


said 
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more active apostolate? 


olic soon senses something different 
about a Catholic church. It is not long 
before he discovers why the sanctuary 
light is burning. 

At Mass, too, he has English trans- 
lations to guide him. The Vulgate is 
available in English, including Mon- 
signor Knox’s fine translation. The 
Church that does not speak the lan- 
guage acts in a way that is quickly 
understood. No only in English-speak 
ing countries, but anywhere in the 
world. And Catholic priests, minister- 
ing to the people, always speak their 
language. 

In an editorial that appeared in 
the London “Catholic Herald” on the 
subject of “A New Catholic Age?” 
reference was made to the unreal- 
ized hopes of a quick return to the 
faith after Catholic Emancipation came 
to Britain. 


“Instead of realizing the hopes of 
the early pioneers,” the editorial 
stated, “the Church in this country 
has moved steadily forward, aided by 
a vast Catholic immigration, a natura\ 
increase in population and a regular 
annual stream of converts. Catholicits 
is an immense religious force in the 
country—in part because the influence 
it other religious forces has heavily de- 
lined—but_ the 
converted,” 


country remains un 
And yet it is also true that gen- 
uine progress is being made in Britain. 
Facts like the following, to name a 
few. 
Wickham 


mansion at 


Court, a 15th 
West) Wickhai, 
VIII is supposed to 
Anne Boleyn, is to be 
used as a training college for 50 stu 
dent teachers by the Ladies of Mary. 


century 
Kent 
Henry 

visited 


where 


have 





More 


Catholics 
Than bver 


of the Coloma Convent Grammar 
School at Croydon, Surrey. 

Enquiry Centers for Non-Catholics 
are being set up in various parts of 
England. Said Father G.P. Dwyer, 
Superior of the Catholic Missionary 
Society: “If we could persuade peo- 
ple merely to listen to a straightfor- 
ward explanation of the Catholic Faith 
the conversion of England would go 
forward in leaps and bounds.” 

It is fashionable to go to Mass at 
Oxford now. Many converts are be 
ing made among the students. 

Completing 25 years’ activity, the 
Southwark Traveling Mission has be- 
come the “Mission of a Million Miles,” 
taking the Faith and the Mass and 
the sacraments to isolated Catholics 
in Surrey, Sussex and Kent. Mass has 
been celebrated in more than 100 
places, in many cases for the first time 
since the Reformation. 

Cistercians returned to ancient 
Kirkstall Abbey and Mass was. said 
ifter the lapse of 400 years. They 
returned only for a day—but it was 
i symbol of the return of the Faith. 

A church has been started in Roch- 
ester, see city of martyred St. John 
Fisher, a town of 40,000 people with- 
out a Catholic church. 

\ group of lay apostles has set out 
to win Lincolnshire back to the Faith. 

Mass is again being celebrated in 
little towns and villages where in the 
days of Catholic England the people 


had a church set in the midst of their 
homes. 

All these “swallows” do not make 
a Catholic spring—but they are in- 
dicative of progress. 

In the United States conversions in 
the past ten years total 1,040,999. 
Catholics in the United States, Alas- 
ka, and the Hawaiian Islands now 
number 29,407,520, according to the 
“Official Catholic Directory” for 1952 
published by P.J. Kenedy & Sons. In 
Catholic schools there are now 
5,141,251 young Americans, of all 
ages, under Catholic instruction. 

The United States has the largest 
number of ordained priests in her 
historv—44,459. That is an increase of 
570 over 1951. Professed religious per- 
sonnel include 7,975 brothers, 156,696 
sisters. This means there are 4,873 
more religious than a year ago. Of 
these religious, 75,422 are engaged 
in works other than teaching. 

A visit to Italy led a Russian writer 
to predict the “last days of the Vat- 
ican.” but the interesting fact is that 
similar statements have been made 
for centuries—and the Vatican re- 
mains. Those were dark days when 
the Popes became “prisoners of the 
Vatican” as an outcome of the revo 
lution that united Italy. But the 
Vatican. functioning in an area of less 
than 109 acres, is more powerful than 
ever. A startling fact, but undeniable. 


by HAROLD BUTCHER 


In Rome the Holy Father has 
called for a mighty reawakening of 
Christian thought and action. Among 
the 1,000 clergy of the Roman Curia 
—the Pope’s central government—a 
dozen Archbishops and Bishops and 
scores of monsignori were recruited 
to help in the Eternal City’s spiritual 
revival. Most of these prelates and 
priests do not normally engage in pas- 
toral work, but they undertook to 
minister to thousands of people who 
have settled since the war in caves 
and shacks on the outer fringe of 
Rome. 

Pope Pius never misses an oppor- 
tunity to remind every Catholic that 
he should share in the spiritual re- 
juvenation of the world. He told a 
group of Boy Scouts to “Be Prepared” 
to be apostles, and referred to the 
great Christians, heroes and leaders, 
religious and priests, born in Scout 
troops. 

To combat a shortage of priests, the 
European clergy will become “mo- 
bile.” In Rome the Holy Father has 
appealed to other Italian dioceses to 
lend priests to serve Roman parishes 
where the shortage is desperate. Mon- 
signor Franz Jachym, Coadjutor Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, has called for a 


“pool” of priests who could be switched 


to points on the Continent where they 
are most needed. 

In the foreign mission field the 
work still goes on despite difficulty, 
discouragement and persecution. Read 
what Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, direc- 
tor in New York of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, has to 
say in “Mission.” He shows what is 
going on in Indonesia, China, Korea, 
Liberia, Pakistan, India, Ceylon and 
Japan. And he shows what the in- 
dividual Catholic can do to help. 

If there are so many million Cath- 
olics in the world, and if all this ae 
tivity is going on—why does not the 
world show greater evidence of go- 
ing Catholic? 

Frank Sheed, publisher, author 
lecturer, speaking in London, gave an 
answer to that question. 

“Quite a large number of Catho 
lies,” he said, “if asked to die for the 
Church, would say: ‘All right, I'll be 
round in ten minutes.” But if they 
were asked to work for the Church 
they would sav: ‘I'm afraid I haven't 
got the time.’” 

And if Catholics “haven’t got the 
time” progress will be slow. Progress 
will be in the hands of those who 
make time. And, to date, it is. still 
true to sav that “there are more Cath 
olics in the world than there ever 
have been in history.” As the centuries 
come and go, may that continue to be 
true! t 
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Educate 


a worthy boy so that he 
can reach the Altar of God 


in the Missionary work 
of the Graymoor Friars 


in God's Holy work for 
the Salvation of Souls 


You CAN satisfy the charity 
burning in your heart to do all 
of these things. Perhaps, in 
justice to yourself, you feel that 
you cannot do them right now. 
But by remembering the Gray- 
moor Friars in your will you 
can accomplish all this and 
share in the rewards promised 
by Christ, Keep alive the Chris- 
tian tradition of real charity by 


sharing something with Christ, 
Our Blessed Lord and Saviour 


erences + oe 

















Merely insert in your will: | give, devise, and 
bequeath to the Friars of the Atonement, Inc., 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y., the sum of $ 


Peat 
with: Sie re 


- 
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SO CONFESSION 
MAKES SINNING EASY? 
From page 11) promise and per 


| formance by the sinner to right this 


obvious wrong could absolution be 


| given. That is why the guilty man 


came forward with a full confession to 


| the authorities. That was the only 


wav his sin could be forgiven 
There aren't many cases where a 
priest has the right to refuse absolu 


| tion. Most times he must give it. In 


general, a priest must refuse absolu 


| tion if he perceives a lack of the 


requisite dispositions of sorrow for 


sin and purpose ot amendment For 


example, if the criminal in Washing 


| ton refused to clear the innocent man’s 


| name, the pri st would h ive to refuse 


absolution. If a thief refused to return 
stolen money or property, if he were 
physically able to do so, absolution 
could not be imparted. If a married 
couple refused to forego the use of 
contraceptives, absolution could not 
be given. 

Similarly, if the penitent will not 
accept the penance the priest imposes, 
or refuses to make use of the ordinary 
means ot grace and perseverance sug- 
gested by the priest, he cannot receive 
absolution. And it’s well to note this 
too: If these intentions are kept from 
the priest's knowledge, in other words, 
if they are secretly entertained, then 
even though the priest gives absolu 


| tion, no absolving effect has taken 


|, place, because God has a clear knowl 


edge of the innermost heart 

Thus, it can readily be seen that 
Confession isn't the simple easy thing 
it is often thought to be. It doesn't 
make sinning easy for Catholics. And 
it does right many wrongs and in 
justices in the world, just as it helped 
the innocent Mr. Williams. though he 
himself probably doesn't believe in 
Confession, since he is a Unitarian 
Furthermore, it does more than any 


: thing else to keep lust and greed and 
| thievery and all manner of sin from 





running rampant over the world, for 
there are about 400 million people all 
over the world who confess their sins 
under the precise conditions briefly 
described before. 

But most of all, Confession lifts 
men and women out of the dust and 
slime of the gutters and back alleys 
and clothes them in spotless garments 
of santifying grace, only with which 
they can some day enter into the 


| Heavenly Kingdom. T 
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Fish from the Skies: Stories emanating 
trom Iraq for years have told of ocea 
sional mysterious “showers” of fish. 
Recently, at Marksville, Louisiana, the 
same thing happened — black — bass, 
trout, sunfish and various other local 
species of fish were “rained” from the 
sky for over an hour. As rarely hap- 
pens, a reliable scientific witness was 
m hand for the performance — Dr. 
A.D. Bajkov, who happened to be 
conducting biological investigations 
for the Louisiana department of wild 
life and fisheries. He and his wife 
were breakfasting when the odd 
shower began. Near the bank on Main 
Street, the doctor observed “an aver 
ige of one fish per square yard.” In 
a signed statement to the journal 
Science, Bajkov said: “They were fish 
native of local absolutely 
fresh, and fit tor human = consump 
thon 


waters, 


° ° ° 


When Wolves Go Wild: Last fall 
during November ) 
wolves in the thick bush country of 
northern Alberta went mad — literally. 
rhey fell prey to rabies—hydrophobia 

ind ran from the bush attacking 
every thing in their paths. One man 
was attacked on his tractor, but the 
most frightening experience befell a 
family when a crazed wolf tried to 
smash down the door and get into the 
cabin. For hours he kept up his ef- 
forts (after first infecting pigs and 
livestock with the virus) and once he 
got his head inside the cabin door. 
rhe next morning he was shot and his 
head was shipped to the east for 
laboratory analysis. Rabies affects the 
brain cells and in diseased animals, 
the deterioration is readily apparent. 
'hroughout the epidemic, hundreds 


October and 


if dogs died or were shot, more hun 
lreds were vaccinated. At least 25 
lead of livestock were bitten and also 
lied. Several humans were treated for 
ossible infection—for if the disease is 
cft until the symptoms appear, medi- 


cal aid is useless. Warnings were 
posted throughout the bush country, 
alerting remote trappers to beware of 
handling “tame” or “queer-acting” 
animals. It is thought that lemmings 
pass on the disease to foxes, which in 
turn affect wolves and dogs. Early 
symptoms of hydrophobia are displays 
of great affection, accompanied by 
nervousness, then a desire to bite sud- 
denly, change direction and mad rac 
ing around, Finally the saliva begins 
running, for the throat muscles be 
come paralysed and the animal can 
not swallow. Then the madness 
which is terrible to behold. Canadian 
scientists appeared to have checked 
the outbreak within two months—it 
was the first in Alberta. 


° ° ° 


Suicide March of the Lemmings: 
Since lemmings are thought responsi 
ble for the outbreak of rabies, let's 
take a look at these fluffy-furred, 
stub-tailed, mouse-like creaiures of the 
northland who increase in numbers so 
rapidly it would seem they must over 
run the earth; then, in a weird drama, 
destrov themselves in the waters of 
the artic sea. 

Lemmings play an important. role 
in the fur industry, for it is on these 
mouse-like creatures that white foxes 
and other northern furbearers depend 
largely for food, When lemmings are 
scarce, the white owls are forced to 
leave the arctic tundra and_ travel 
far south, even down to Montana and 
Nebraska. in search of food. This, 
incidentally, is about the time of year 
vou may see the snowy owls—sitting 
on strawstacks and fence-posts. If you 
see them. you will know that another 
lemming life-cycle has come to its 
weird end. 

Lemmings live in cities—patches of 
tundra basin, sometimes half-a-mile 
long—in peace and cleanliness and 
order, until one day the “death march” 
commences. Biologists think that over- 
crowding, shortage of food—or per- 
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haps the outbreak of rabies—sets them 
on the rampage. Anyhow, all of a sud 
den the colony, which had been so 
sedate and orderly, begins to. stir 
Lemmings bore out of the ground, 
racing hither and yon, some singly, 
some with half-grown voung. all in 
a frenzy of excitement 
enemies—gulls. 


Lemmings’ 
skuas, 
foxes—congregate for the feast. The 
usually timid lemmings fight and bite 

and in this way probably pass on 
the “plague” to the foxes. No amount 
of predators, however, can eat the 
millions of lemmings in the migration. 


raven, owls, 


Driven by some inexorable urge, 
they cross ledges, muskegs and even 
rushing arctic streams — once thei 
guides have found natural bridges for 
the crawling hordes. These same ani 
mals which had never been more than 
a few hundreds vards from their cities 
travel for weeks without end, as if to 
a clearly-defined goal. Grasses. sedges 
and tundra seem to melt under their 
advance: till finally the le miming 
hordes appear on the rocky slopes 
above the arctic sea 

Without pausing. perhaps half-a 
million lemmings at once will swarm 
down the slope and into the sea. 
swimming strongly till, somewhere, 
they all drown. They never turn back. 

No one has yet satisfactorily ex 
plained this “suicide march,” though 
it has been observed for vears. In 
1868, for instance, it took 15 minutes 
for a steamer in Trondejem Fiord 
(Norway) to pass through a great 
band of swimming lemmings. Thes 
have even been noticed crossing the 
arctic sea towards Siberia. One earls 
“scientist” went as far as to suggest 
quite seriously — that) the lemmings 
were undoubtedly seeking “their an 
cient home on the submerged island 
of Atlantis.” 

During the great Canadian migra 
tions, which seem to occur in three to 
five vear cvcles, no homes are made; 
and while the females may stop to 
give birth to young. the litters are 
much smaller than average. In normal 
times, each mother produces several 
litters in rapid succession between 
April and October and were it not 
for these “suicides,” the north would 
be overrun with the creatures. Enough 
always remain, however, as seed—and 
in a few vears, this incredible drama 


of northern life is re-enacted 
e e ° 


Odds & Ends: Coyotes often become 
immune to snake-bite. . A gopher 
can survive the dryest weather (and 
the hottest) without liquid—starch in 
his stomach turns to “water.” This ev- 
plains why you will see gophers 
whistling and racing in the mid-dav 
sun, when it is so hot that even coyo 
tes lie panting in the shade of some 
dank ravine 
21 



































GOD'S LITTLE PEOPLE 
(From page 12) 

When people are 
wondering with their 
newly acquired majority, Charles, at 
the age of twenty-two was directing 
the Council of Trent, and after bring- 
ing it to a conclusion he saw to it that 
He es 


tablished schools and seminaries and 


most young 


what to do 


its decrees were carried out 


so ardent was this young man’s zeal 
that he was often found sitting by 
the roadside teaching the the 
truths of God and His Kingdom. 

Wherever Charles was called, he 
went, and his love of God and his 
fellow men took him into slums that 
were so filthy that those accompany- 
ing him waited on the outside, un 
able to the stench. When the 
city of Milan was visited by the 
plague, Charles rersained by the 
sick and dying. 

Eulalia was a child of twelve 
when she appeared before the cruel 
judge, Dacianus, and _ instead of 
showing denounced the man 
soundly for his persecutions of the 
Christians. The governor tried to win 
this child over with bribes and finally 
threats which moved the 
courageous Eulalia to relinquish her 
Faith. These failing the judge turned 
Saint Eulalia over to the executioners, 
who tried by torture to convince 
Eulalia of the futility of her attitude. 
Undaunted, this child death 
and faced it with a that 
would been a those 
her age. 

Martin was still a boy, 
a Christian catechumen. 
This so angered his pagan father that 
he had Martin put into the army. 
There is a legend about St. Martin 
of Tours. It is said that while he was 
stationed at Amiens, a halfnaked, 
shivering beggar appeared before him. 
St. Martin had no money to give to 


pe yor 


bear 


tear, 


none of 


chose 

bravery 
have credit to 
many times 


When St 


he he came 


the man, but filled with compassion 
he tore his cloak in half and gave 
part of it to the wretched creature. 
That very night Our Lord appeared 
before St. Martin clothed in the half 
cloak Martin had given the beggar. 
St. Martin heard Him say to the 
angels: “Martin, although - still a 
catechumen, hath wrapped Me in his 
garment!” 

Shortly after this St. Martin de- 
cided to be baptized and he left the 
army to carry on the work of Christ. 
One of the first conversions was that 
of his pagan mother to Christianity. 

St. Theresa of Avila, when a child 
of seven, ran from her home 
in the hope of being martyred by the 
Moors. When she was asked why she 
had done such a thing she repiled: “I 
want to see God, and I must die be- 
fore I can see him!” 

She lived for many vears after that 


away 
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to become a Carmelite nun and to 
reform her order, but the zeal of the 
older St. Theresa was the same zeal 
she exhibited as a child. 

Young people needn't the 
heroism of the Saints to make their in 
fluence felt, although it takes a cer- 
tain amount of courage to stand by 
convictions in the derision. 
Take, for instance, the case of Jerry, 
a young modern who was attending a 
party given for the members of his 
school group. Jerry, about 
years old, had told his mother and 
father that he would probably be 
later than ten-thirty or 


have 


face of 


sixteen 


home not 
eleven. 

As the evening of dancing and fun 
wore that several 
the 
parents of his hostess which would 
make the party last about an hour 
longer than he had expected. Jerry 
asked for permission to use the phone, 
and, in the presence of several young 
people, he phoned his folks and told 
them he would probably not be home 
much before twelve, and it might 
be a trifle after midnight before he 
would be getting in. 

“What busines is it of theirs what 
time you get in?” one boy asked. 

“Yeah! What are you, an infant?” 
Another chined in. 

“Believe me,” scoffed a third, “I 
don't let my folks dictate to me. I 
do as I doggone please and they can 
take it or leave it!” 

Jerry sat on the arm of a chair, fold 
ed his arms and looked at these friends 
of his. “What’s the matter with you 
wags anyhow?” he asked. “I didn’t 
make that phone call because I had to. 
My folks don’t have me on probation! 
They've always been truthful with me 
and I've always been truthful with 
them, so I knew if I was an hour later 
than I I'd be they'd think I'd 
been in a smash-up or something!” 
He grinned a little. “Maybe you peo 
ple don't know it, but I'm fond of 
my Mon and Dad. They're swell to 
me and I like them. I like them as well 
as I do my friends and I don’t want 
to cause them any unnecessary worry!” 

The group seemed to be rather 
startled by Jerry’s attitude toward his 
parents. It was smart to deride older 
people, especially mothers and fathers. 
It was smart to shrug off all authority 
and display a juvenile brand of brav 
ado! Jerry, however, had a mind of 
his own, and he used it to express his 
own ovinions, not the opinions of the 
crowd. A lot of the other young peo- 
ple who were at that party liked their 
parents too, and appreciated what 
had been done for them in the way of 
food, clothing, shelter, education, but 
they'd have died rather than admit 
their secret liking for their folks. It 


on, he discovered 


events had been scheduled by 


said 
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just wasn't being done, until Jerry did 
it. His frankness and naturalness made 
a lot of his young friends think, and 
think along better channels. Quite a 
number of them went home from that 
party admiring Jerry, and giving their 
own parents a type of consideration 
they had not given them for a long, 
long time. Quite a few of them chang- 
ed their attitudes for the better just 
because Jerry had the courage to ex- 
press what he really felt to the crowd. 
Some of them jeered at him, it is true, 
but it didn’t bother him. It never 
does bother an adult personality, and 
Jerry was that, regardless of his age. 
An adult personality doesn’t have to 
be carried by the crowd. An adult 
can stand on his own two feet, and 
does! 

Consider the love story of Cyprian 
and Justina as an example of the force 
of goodness and courage. Justina lived 
at Antioch, and she was a young 
Christian girl of high birth and great 
beauty. A pagan nobleman fell deeply 
in love with Justina, but could not 
abide her Christian faith, and he tried 
every thing he knew to seduce Justina. 
Finding her inaccessible, he called 
upon Cypian who was even more 
pagan and evil than himself, for 
Cyprian’s pagan parents had taught 
him to be impious and idolatrous. He 
blasphemed Christ and had even com- 
mitted a number of murders, young 
as he was. Cyprian found himself as 
enchanted with the lovely Justina as 
was the nobleman who had hired him 
to debase her. He tried all of his art- 
fulness, and the power of his black 
magic, but Justina remained untouch- 
ed. 

Amazed at the resistance of this 
lovely creature and at her courage 
and fortitude, Cyprian found his own 
faith in his idolatrous gods, who had 
no power over such as Justina, fail- 
ing, and he who had_ blasphemed 
Christ learned to love Him. Not 
only did Justina win Cyprian to the 
but Agladius, the nobleman, 
who had sought Cyprian’s pagan aid, 
also became a Christian and was bap- 
tized. 

Both Cyprian and Justina were 
seized under the persecution of Dio- 
cletian. They appeared before the 
same judge, were inhumanely tortured 
and finally beheaded by order of Dio- 
cletian. 


Cross, 


The young Christians of our own 
time and in our own country are not 
subject to physical violence at the 
hands of pagans, but there are pagans 
among our American people and many 
of them are in a position to ridicule, 
to deride, to detract from the Chris- 
tians with whom they come in con- 
tact. Being pagan they want to be- 
lieve that all (Cont. on page 24) 
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by LYNN ALEXANDER 





REMEMBER last month when we 
were talking about interesting people? 
We mentioned that interesting people 
almost always possess poise or “know 
how’. They know what to do and 
when to do it. It is a charm that can 
be cultivated either through our own 
investigation or through experience. 
Without it, we're self-conscious and 
ill at ease. This insecurity is transmit 
ted to those around us. We're un- 
comfortable—and it’s pretty doggoned 
obvious! 

While the knowledge of proper 
etiquette is no sure-fire scholarship to 
the charm circle, it is like a convenient 
chair in a crowded room. You know 
that you have something to fall back 
upon in moments of confusion. Youre 
fairly sure that you can meet anyone 
without committing those embarras 
sing “slips” that make you blush for 
hours after the incident. Of course, 
vou can’t take out insurance against 
those awkward situations. But you can 
cultivate a greater self-assurance. 

The best way I know to gain poise 
is to “bone up” on likely situations 
that might be confusing. I thought it 
might be fun this month if we aired 
i tew of those perplexing moments in 
1 game. Keep your score and check 
vith the rating at the end of the 
olumn. 

1. When the one-and-only calls on 
© phone and wants nothing more 
than to chat, you should: 

i. Limit vour converastion to fif 

teen minutes. 

b. Find a soft cushion and settle 
down for the evening. 

Explain that your brothers and 

sisters are too noisy and you 

can't hear. 
2. If the new bovfriend has shown 





























a lot of interest but seldom phones, 
vou should: 

a. Call him and let him know you 
are thinking of him. 

b. Write him a note each night and 
give it to him first thing in the 
morning. 

c. Wait for him to call or drop by 
the house. 

3. If Johnny, your little brother, is 
hanging on the phone and you have 
an urgent call to make, you should: 

a. Make so much noise that he will 
lose his temper and get off the 
phone. 

b. Explain that your call will take 
only a few minutes and then he 
can have the phone again. 

c. Tell Mom to chase him away 
from the phone. 

4. If you are watching vour favorite 
television show and friends drop in, 
you should 

a. Ask them if they would. like 
to see the program; if they 
wouldn't, switeh it off. 

b. Politely ask them to come back 
later. 

c. Carry on a conversation and 
watch the program at the same 
time. 

- If a school chum wants to bor 
row your clothes, the best thing to do 
is: 

a. Tel] vour friend you have lost 
the article she wants to borrow. 

b. Tactfully explain that your 
clothes would not be becoming 
to. her. 

c. Tactfully explain that you would 
rather she didn't borrow the 
clothes. 

6. In the family, it is all right to 

borrow such wearing apparel as: 


a. Dresses, slacks, suits, blouses, 
etc. 
b. Underwear. 


c. Accessories. 

7. For Mass, if you do not own an 
attractive hat, wear instead: 

a. A gayly colored scarf. 

b. A conservative solid-colored 
scarf, 

ec. A handkerchief. 

8. If a friend asks you whether a 


new suit or dress is becoming and you 
think it is little short of a nightmare, 
you should: 


a. Honestly explain that it is grue- 
some. 

b. Tactfully evade the question. 

c. Please your friend by the equi- 
vocal statement, “It’s out of this 
world!” 

9. If you are invited to dinner at 
the home of a friend and no 
gesture is made to say the bless- 
ing, it would be quite proper to: 

a. Either say the blessing silently 

or ask if you may say it aloud. 

. Shame them with looks of ad- 

monition., 

c. Just forget it this one time. 

10. If someone in your party makes 
an unkind comment about Holy Moth- 
er Church in your hearing, you 
should: 


a. Consider the source. 

b. Politely explain that only an ig- 
norant person would make such 
a remark, 

c. Briefly and gently voice your 

views and change the subject. 

Okay—all set? Let’s check. 

1-(a): On a family telephone, casu- 
al conversations should never last 
longer than fifteen minutes. In order 
for any family to live happily under 
the same roof, it’s necesary for each 
member to be considerate of the oth- 
ers. If you expect consideration, you 
must learn to give it. 

2-(c): Unless there is an urgent 
matter to discuss, it is never proper 
for a girl to call a boy on the phone. 
Note writing is childish and gives the 
boy the impression that you are chas- 
ing him. 

3-(b): There’s that word “consider- 
ation” again. After all, little brother's 
phone conversations are as important 
to him as yours are to you. But if there 
is a house rule of fifteen minutes, you 
wont have this trouble. 

4-(a): Emily Post agrees. 

5-(c): Borrowing clothes is a good 
way to lose a friend. The same applies 
to loaning them. No matter how care 
ful, there are accidents and often per- 
spiration stains. Though you may be 
generous at heart, it’s difficult not to 
resent losing a favorite pair of slacks 
or a blouse at the hands of a friend. 
It's better to make a strict rule not to 
borrow or loan (Cont. on page 25) 
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10. Continued to take personal in 
ventory and when we 
promptly admitted it 

11. Sought 
meditation to 
contact 
Him knowledge of 
His will for us and the power to carry 
that out 


were wrong 


through praver and 


improve our Conscious 


with God as we understood 


praving only for 


12. Having had a spiritual awaken 
1 


ing as the result of thes steps we 


> Carry this message to 


practice these princi] 


ibove was not written by 
vel-chair the 


] women who suttered keenly 
} 


ologians but by men 
ind 
ly from the dishonor they brought 
themselves through over-indul 
in drink. The Catholic News of 
New York published a news item on 
Januar 24, 1955 


peating here. It reads 


upor 
pon 
gence 


which is worth re 


ALCOHOLISM NOT DISEASE 
BUT VICE 


Alcoholism is 


ind yt can be tought 


LEADER SAYS 


i vice, not a disease 


successfully on 


that basis. according to an article in 


of The Nation 
i) Catholic magazine published here 

The irticle Alcoholism— Disease 
or Vice? Milton Lomask 
quotes Vincent 7 Tracy 
ind 


the January issue Sign 


written by 
‘Ex-depart 
ment ex- Bowery 
bun 
od it 
habit 


Store executive 


who has deve loped i new meth 
fighting the 
has put it 
peration on his estate 
Albany 


There is no 


he iv drinking 
into extensive 


called Tracy 


and 
Farms, near 
satistactory evidence 
i disease, Mr. Lo 
Trac ‘ Is 
Is it a metabolic 
The 


hay 
it a) 1? 


that alcoholism is 
mask quotes Mr 
bya bug? No 
ency ot 
whe 
few 
Ot or 
cohol 


sick 


t caused 
detici 
some so only persons 
thesis are the 
working with it 
murse the holic . the 
drink he's 
hie Ss sick because he 
In Mr 
cessive drinker is the end product ota 
ettect 


wrong 


credit th 
doctors who ¢ 
is sick 

because 


drinks.” 


Every ex 


doesn't 
Tracy's opinion 


chain of « and 
The first link in this chain is 
thinking 
a bad state of mind 

“Mir. Tracy estimates that of the 
500 alcoholics he has ‘handled, in the 
past four vears, about 90 percent are 


a short Lust 


which he savs “gives rise to 


and 
His ‘treatment’ is 
and talks by 
former ‘bum 

“Lomask tells 
‘God each of you 
with the stewardship of your soul, and 
to enable that soul He 
equipped you with an intellect and a 
will. One function of vour intellect is 
to tell vou what is right and what is 
wrong. Your will can obey the intel 
lect in these matters or disregard it 
is vou, its master, see fit. 

“It is true that once an excessive 
drinker takes the first drink, he is 
compelled to take the second and 
third by reason of his peculial mental 
response to alcohol. But nothing com- 
pels him to take that first drink. This 
is intentional. That is willed. And this 
is the point to remember: What vou 
will to do, vou can will not to do.” 


at present ‘living sober respon- 


sible lives rest at 


the farms himself, a 


savs Tracy 


his 


‘guests:” charges 


you to save 


Is this all something new? Of course 
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not! Paul of Tarsus, nineteen hundred 
left nothing unsaid about 
of good and evil within 
wrote to the 


years ago 
the struagle 
every man when he 
Romans 
The law 
spiritual, 1 
blood 
own actions bewilder me 
what I wish to do, but 
which I hate. Why then. if 
what I do is something I have no wish 
to do, I thereby admit that the 
worthy of all honor 
ction not 
from the sinful principle that awells 
Of this I that no 
principle of good dwells in me, that 
natural selt 
intentions are always 
but I cannot find my 
formance 


as we know, is something 
i thing of flesh and 
sold into the slavery of sin. My 


what I do 


am 


is not 
thing 


some 


law Is 
meanwhile my 
from me. but 


does come 


im me am certain 


is, in my praiseworthy 
to hand 
to the per 
not the good 
but the evil my will 
disapproves that I find myself doing 
And if what I do is something T have 
not the will to do I that 
bring it about, it the sinful 
principles that dwell in This 
then, is what I tind law 
that evil is close at my 
will is to do 


Inwardly, I 


ready 
Wail 
of them: it is 
my will preters 


it cannot be 
must be 
me 
about the 
side, when m 
what is praiseworthy 
ipplaud God's disposi 
tion, but I observe another disposition 
selt 


disposition of my 


lower which 
the 
and so | 


t captive 


mh oT raises) Wal 


igainst con 
science im handed over as 
to that disposition toward 
lower selt 
that I am 
set me tree trom a nature 

dd to death? Nothing 

Grace of God, through 
Our Lord. It 


onscience is at 


sin) which my 
Pitiable creature 


contains 
who is to 
thus doom 
than the 
Jesus Christ 


else 


I am lett to myself. my 
God's disposition 
natural powers are at_ the 
disposition of sin.” (Ronald Knox 
translation 7 


but my 


GOD'S LITTLE PEOPLE 
From page 
heir 


22) others are pagan also. 


security 1s the 
decency of Thev will 
that has his or het 
price, and like the suitors of Justina, 
when they find someone who cannot 
be bought, they are in a 
anger, frustration and—in many 
admiration. Girls like Justina have a 
magnetism their 
not understand 

If you are young, don't let it stop 
you! You may not be 
mature enough in the eyes of the 
world to drive the family car, 
your own clothing, handle your own 
money, or vote for political condidates 
but in of God the situation is 
for unless adults love and 
with the faith of the ven 
young, they cannot enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 


threatened by 
Christianity. 


sneer everyone 


frenzy of 
cases 


lesser sisters can 


considered 
select 
ey es 


reversed, 
believe 











AM 
m page $8) in God as shown 
by the Church, that has worked 
miracle. It is as if he has dis- 
ered something within himself, 
ething sure and strong, on which 
nay always depend; something he 
never had before . . . and it has 
en him confidence, faith in God, 
| then in himself. And I believe he 
right!” 
Do not ask how all this affects me 
it is for me to resolve. Sufficient, 
it | am 
id impressed. As I said this is a 
ry about Sam. 
| cannot tell you what in Mary con 
nced Sain he must become Catholic 
| do not know the step by step pre 
ss of the conversion. But this I do 
mw... that Sam had two directions 
which to 
ing down. His reversal, his move 
his great spiritual ad 
own 


tremendously _ interested 


move, and he was fast 
went upward 
ncement, manifested in his 
lowing happiness and the happiness 
he creates for those about him, is the 
esult of his having found his new 


Faith. t 


TEEN TOPICS 
(From page 23) clothes! 
6- (¢ Accessories are less easily 
damaged and more easily replaced. 
7-(b) Let's don't 
those searves we wear to Mass! The 
most incongruous sight of the 
year was the girl who tip-toed into my 
pew with a devout expression and a 
scarf illustrating cocktail glasses and 


handkerchief is 


vou have forgotten 


overdo it on 


past 


can-can) dancers! A 
plausible only if 
vour hat or sear. 

S-(b): Nothing will be 
blunt frankness when vour friend asks 


vour opinion about wearing apparel. 


gained by 


Opinions differ. Your opinion may be 
far different trom that of the next per 
son. Rather than hurt feelings or lie 
about it, evade the with 
something like, “Blue is vour color.” 
r “Plaids are alwavs becoming to 
blondes.” She’s stuck with the outfit: 
don't make her every 
time she has to wear it! 

9-(a): Neither condemn nor 
done—do what vou know is right! 

10-(¢): You accomplish little by 
irguing with someone who has a 
erudge against Holy Mother Church. 
You only increase the bitterness and 
ause a scene. However, when I en- 
ounter such a situation, I briefly 
inake known my views. I want to be 
sure that other listeners know that I 
lon't accept the criticism as truth. 

Well, how did vou do? 

10-9: You sparkle! 

8-5: Those embarrassing moments 
re still a bugaboo! 

Below 5: We're sympathizin'! 


question 


self-conscious 


con- 





Significant...not superficial... beautiful cold k af 
certificate and a picture of St. Francis embracing the 
crucified Christ beautifully printed in four colors and 
enclosed in a gold stamped maroon double folder that 


has the soft-like feeling of kid leather 





GRAYMOOR 


Purvatoria 


An ideal way in which to help your 


beloved dead is by enrolling them 














| Society 


in our Purgatorial Society. The living 


may also be enrolled and participate 


in the spiritual benefits during life 


and after death. These benefits are: 


Remembrance in three thousand masses 


offered yearly for Purgatorial members 


and a remembrance in 30,000 other masses, also in 


the pravers and spiritual works of the Friars. 





PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


Full payment § 


Graymoor. Garrison. New York 


Partial payment § 


Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as I have indicated below: 


























Living 
Single membership $5.00 Deceased 
Family membership—Living and Deceased—$25.00 
Send to 
| Street 

City Zone State 

Enrolled by 

Street | 

City Zone State 
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It is the vital duty of 
Christian Citizensh ip 


to read and read... 


The Moral 
Obligation 
of Voting 


by TITUS CRANNY, S.A. (m.a.,5.1.0.) 


Rector, Atonement Seminary 


For religious, clergy, 
and interested laity. 
For the seminary, 

college, and university 
library. Special 
treatment obligation 
of voting from 
writings of the Popes, 
members of the 
hierarchy 


and theologians. 
$2.00 per copy 


Order from: 
Fr. Titus, S.A. 


Atonement Seminary, 


Washington 17, D.C, 


a 
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A CHURCH IN DECAY 

(From page 15) and Mammon. Need- 
less to say it is helpful to a clergyman 
mason when a rich benefice becomes 
vacant and the bishop is a member of 
the craft. 

But it is the doctrinal and moral 
fields that the Established Church has 
lost the respect of the vast majority of 
| the nation. The bishops and clergy 

wrangle about the divinity of Christ, 
| the Eucharist, the use of sacramentals, 
faith healing and a hundred and one 
subjects. There is nobody to give a 
decision and if anybody tries, nobody 
takes any notice. On the moral ques- 
tions the church has completely lost 
face. The pandering to the clamor 
for divorce at the official Lambeth 
Conference has shown the ineptitude 
of the Establishment. The acquain- 
tance of the Conference in birth pre- 
vention and the advocacy of euthanasia 
by certain bishops has resulted in the 
loss of all respect, even from those who 
have taken advantage of divorce and 
contraception. It is ludicrous when 
clergymen themselves appear in the 
divorce courts, either as guilty or in- 
nocent parties. 

Certainly, there are earnest, God 
fearing and utterly sincere members 
of the church, who deplore the doc 
trinal wrangles and the moral turpi- 
tude of their own coreligionists, but 
such people are a dwindling minority. 
Over the past century, dating from the 
Oxford Movement, many of the more 
thoughtful clergymen and laity have 
come over to the Catholic Church, but 
millions more have drifted away from 
the Established Church altogether. 
Most of the atheists, agnostics and 
irreligious people in England are for- 
mer members, or the descendants of 
former members, of the Established 
Church. The country is not now Pro- 
testant. It is pagan. The Church of 
England is hoist with its own petard. 
It opened the gate to divorce and 
contraception and the flock has es 
caped through the gate. While the 
sheep chewed the cud about doctrine, 
the lambs wandered away. 

Strenuous efforts have been made 
| from time to time to bring the people 
of the country back to the Church of 
England, but the results have been 
almost negative. There is no compel- 
ling attraction in the Established 
Church. In fact, most people are of 
the opinion that it is only because it 
is By Law Established that it man 





|} ages to continue as a going con 
cern. If it were disestablished—and 
| this has been a constant suggestion 


| both in and out of Parliament—there 
| is no doubt that its practicing mem- 
| bership would reveal itself as little 
| more in numbers than some of the 
| nonconformist bodies. 
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In England nowadays, it is almost 
axiomatic that people regularly seen 


Sunday moming are 
Catholics on the way to or from Mass 
The thirty-seven millions on the nom 
inal roll of the Established Church are 
conspicuous by the absence t 


out early on 





GRAYMOOR ANNALS 


(From page 17) urator, Graymoor, 
Garrison, N.Y. It is going to cost 


$1,200 to erect the tower and purchase 
the bell. If 1,200 of our readers each 
sent One Dollar, the dream would 
become a reality in a short time. Will 


you be one of these? t 
Farner aAGNeLtus, 
S.A., Pastor of the Church of the 


Canadian Martyrs in Athalmer, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada, has asked us 
to extend his sincere thanks to some 
of the very kind readers of the An- 
nals. Last month we asked for help 
for Father Agnellus, who is building 
a new mission church which will also 
be under his care. Thanks to our 
readers, Father received gifts total- 
ling over six hundred dollars. He has 
written to each of the donors, but 
we wish to thank them again publicly 
for their generosity. They are: Miss 
Theresa Mulcahey, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Mr. Ralph Mulkerin, Medford, Mass.; 
Miss Agnes Ruzicki, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Mrs. Julia Peepels, Jackson Heights, 
N.Y.; Miss Catherine Crotty, Chicago, 
Ill. May God bless you one and all. Tf 


Frost Texas comes 
great that one of our hard- 
working missionaries has been named 
the “Man of the Year” by the Chamber 
of Commerce in Hereford. The Priest 
is Father Raymond Gillis, S.A. Father 
Raymond is a former Army Chaplain 
who made a great name for himself 
in the last war. On his return to the 
States he 


news 


was assigned to Texas, 
where he is in charge of a Mission 
among the Mexican people there. 


With his own hands he has renovated 
an old building and made it into a 
church. Again by force of his own 
labors he has constructed a small hos 
pital for these immigrant people. 
This he did in the face of a total lack 
of funds and in the face of much dis- 
couragement, 

But his labors did not go unseen, 
and the Chamber of Commerce be- 
stowed a very deserving honor upon 
him in naming him the “Man of the 
Year.” The award is presented annual- 
ly by the Lions’ Club in recognition 
of outstanding achievement for the 
community good. Knowing Father 
Raymond as we do here at Graymoor, 
the honor could not have gone to one 
more deserving, and THe LAMP con- 
gratulates him on this signal honor. Tf 
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Sixth Printing 





This is one of the most intriguing 

chapters in Father Paul's life. The chapter 
itself has to be divided into three installments. 
The subject matter, however, would 

fill volumes, and it further proves that, 
“One With God Is A Majority.” Through 
The-Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost, 

Father Paul left a trace of himself in 


all the lands of the earth 


Father Paul of Graymoor is published by Macmillan Company, 
Atonement, Inc. All rights reserved—no part of this book may 








The-Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost 
ECOND only to The 


Church Unity Octave, the founding of the missionary 
society know as The-Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost is the 
greatest glory of Father Paul’s life. Chronologically it pre- 
cedes the Octave. The telling of its foundation has been 
deferred because it was not until the Society was Catholic 
that it became fruitful. 

On the feast of St. Thomas, December 21, 1904, Father 
Paul woke in his cell at five o'clock in the morning, hearing 
in his soul the words, “Gather up the fragments that re- 
main, that nothing be lost.” He at once recalled that these 
words had been spoken by Christ to His disciples in the 
wilderness, after a multitude of five thousand men had 
been fed by Him when He had multiplied the five barley 
loaves and two fishes. In obedience to the command of 
Christ, twelve baskets of food were gathered up by His 
disciples. 

The thought that came to Father Paul as he was put 
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NEW beautiful ¢ ' a) |, 


laminated edition 








of Father Paul's life ie one vere 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


Grayvmoor, Garison, N.Y. 


Please send copies of “Father Paul 


of Graymoor it S150 per copy 


Check Money Order Postal Note 


Name 


Pleay> print name 


Street 
City 


Zone State 
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The entrancing biography of Graymoor’s 
Founder. This new beautiful laminated 
edition of Father Paul's life, available only 
through Graymoor. At last, we have it for 
our friends and benefactors at a price 
everyone can afford. Enrich your life with 
the reading of this thrilling book. Write 
now for your copy. Do it now before you 


mislay the convenient coupon at the left 











Dp 


vy on his habit, was: “If the Christians of America could 

trained to save for the Foreign Missions, the fragments 

hich they carelessly throw away, or the many millions 
ey waste and squander in ways that do not profit, an 
my of missionaries, sufficient to conquer the heathen 
vorld, could be supplied with all the material assistance 
ceeded for their campaign of missionary conquest.” And 
gain the whispering voice said to him: “You will have to 
vait seven years for this to be accomplished.” 

So began the foundation of a great “ammunition base” 
vhich Father Paul later established as The-Union-That 
Vothing-Be-Lost. He planned it as a missionary society 
vhich would supply all the material necessities for the 
front-line trenches, where the Soldiers of Christ fight 
igainst the evils of the world for the salvation of 
the souls of men. Shortly after the inspiration came to 
him he drew up the Rule and Constitution of The-Union 
lhat-Nothing-Be-Lost. He then made a_ diligent and 
persevering effort to enlist members in the Union among 
Anglicans; but his effort was a futile one. 


Seven years later, in December of 1911, two years after 
the Society of the Atonement entered the Catholic Church, 
the Rule and Constitution of the Union was submitted to 
the Auxiliary Bishop of New York, Bishop Cusack, for his 
blessing and sanction. The Bishop said that he hesitated to 
bless it because the Rule was so perfect he feared that the 
Friars would find no one to live by it, and consequently it 
would be of no material gain to them in their good work. 
That answer came as a keen disappointment to Father Paul. 
At Mass the next morning, as he held the Eucharistic 
Christ in his consecrated fingers, before receiving Hols 
Communion, Father Paul prayed in these words: “Dear 
Lord—if The-Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost is a creature of 
my own imagination, I beg you to dismiss it utterly from 
iny mind; but if it comes as an inspiration from You, My 
God, please give me some tangible proof of it.” 

A few days later that prayer was answered in the person 
of a shabby-looking old man who came to St. Paul's Friary 
asking to see Father Paul. When Father Paul entered the 
small waiting room, seeing the visitor, he thought that 
this man was another of the many poor, homeless men 
who came to the Friary for food and shelter. Introducing 
himself as John Reid, from Waterbury, Connecticut, he 
then told Father Paul the story of his life. His life’s story 
would never be considered interesting enough to be printed 
in the daily newspapers, but Father Paul saw in this man 
the answer to his prayer of a few days ago, and the very 
embodiment of © The-Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost. John 
Reid’s parents had left him a plot of rocky land in Water 
bury; and for years he had worked hard to make it produc 
tive. The produce of this small farmin he sold, spending the 
minimum of the money he realized from it on himself in 
order that he might give the maximum to God. In coming 
to Graymoor to see Father Paul whom, he said, he consid 
ered a Christlike priest, he had ridden on street cars part 
of the way and walked the rest. For food he had with him 
a few sandwiches. 

John Reid, in that conversation, asked Father Paul how 
he could establish a burse for the education of poor boys 
for the priesthood. Father Paul then told him of his desire, 
so long unfulfilled, of erecting in connection with the Friary 
a small seminary where poor boys could be educated for 
the priesthood. To Father Paul's amazement, John Reid 
offered to send five thousand dollars when he returned to 
Waterbury, towards the erection of the college. It seemed 
almost unbelievable that this shabby man, so lean and 
emaciated looking, should have five thousand dollars. Did 
he really possess the money or was he just a visionary? 
Father Paul insisted that he remain at the Friary overnight 
before starting his journey home. A few days after he left 


Graymoor, John Reid sent a letter to Father Paul. It con- 
tained a bank draft for five thousand, two hundred dollars. 
Father Paul asked himself; “Why the two hundred dollars 
extra?” John Reid had only promised five thousand. Then 
Father Paul, who saw the Hand of God in all things, saw 
the extra two hundred dollars as an outward sign of God's 
approval of The-Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost. The tive 
thousand dollars represented the five barley loaves and the 
two hundred dollars represented the two fishes of Christ's 
great miracle in the wilderness. John Reid's letter was 
dated December 21, 1911, exactly seven vears after Father 
Paul heard the voice telling him to “gather up the frag- 
ments.” 

From that day forward those five thousand, two hun- 
dred dollars began to multiply like the five barley loaves 
and two fishes. Father Paul enlisted thousands of members 
in his missionary union. From persons everywhere came 
donations small and large to be sent to missionaries the 
world over of almost every religious order whose appeals 
tor financial help he printed in THe Lamp. These donations 
represented the sacrifices Catholics were making while 
inflamed with a desire to see the world conquered tor the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

In 1918 The-Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost was incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the State of New York, with the 
following object: “A missionary and charitable organization 
cooperating with the Society of the Atonement and having 
for its two-fold object corporal works of mercy and the sal- 
vation of souls. In furtherance of these ends it enjoins upon 
its members becoming self-denial and a holy simplicity of 
living, in conformity with their state of life, that nothing be 
lost which might be emploved in extending the Kingdom of 
God or in ministering to the sick and poor.” 

Later, as a subsidiary of The-Union-That-Nothing-Be- 
Lost, came the Rock of Peter Foundation; an organization 
which, through the annuity plan, has built a trust fund the 
income from which goes on increasingly erecting churches, 
schools, hospitals and other charitable institutions. Since 
its foundation The-Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost, has dis 
tributed to missionaries throughout the world millions of 
dollars. Every month funds go to foreign missionaries 
laboring in Europe, China, Japan, Africa and the Islands 
of the Sea. Through his Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost 
Father Paul dotted the pagan world with churches where 
Christ is adored by people who once groped in darkness. 
The Union has ransomed thousands of pagan children in 
the Orient. It has educated, and is educating, hundreds of 
poor boys for the priesthood. It has alleviated the suffering 
of hopelss lepers doomed to a living death in the leprosaria 
of the world. It has done these and a thousand other spirit- 
ual and corporal works of mercy known only to the 
recipients of them, and to God. 

Men whom the world calls dreamers, with apparently 
little practical sense according to the standards of the 
world, have been mankind's greatest benefactors. Life 
for us all is fuller and richer because they dreamed their 
dreams and gave of themselves to bring their dreams into 
the world of reality. In doing so they made the world a 
better place to live in. Father Paul was a dreamer. He 
dreamed wonderful dreams, such as the Unity of all Chris- 
tians. The-Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost was another dream 
of his. Its realization was made possible when men like 
John Reid found their souls aflame with a fiery zeal en- 
kindled as it was from the great conflagration of charity 
that was Father Paul. Father Paul was Charity personified. 
He was holiness in action. He walked the earth but he lived 
above the stars. Those who had the privilege of being 
intimately associated with him found in him what books, 
however learnedly written, cannot fully convey. 

In John Reid, who later became a member of the Third 
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Order and took the name of Brother Philip, T.S.A., Father 
Paul found a kindred soul. He was the living ideal of the 
Missionary Union. And, as always happens in a pagan world 
whose philosophy is “dog eat dog,” this lover of Christ was 
persecuted. John Reid wanted to share in the Atonement of 
Christ by his self-denial, and the worldlings called him a 
fool.” They also called him the “Miser of Waterbury.” 
Father Paul often told stories about John Reid’s parsimony. 
Some of them were amusing. There was one he often told 
about John’s little tallow candle. It lasted for ages. John used 
it only when a visitor came to the door at night. He would 
light the candle to see the face of his caller, but once in- 
side and seated with his guest John would blow out the 
candle and chat in the dark. But, as might be supposed, 
John had few callers. So his candle lasted. 

John Reid's neighbors could not understand why his 
house was always in darkness. They did not know that for 
those who love God there is no darkness. He reigns for 
those who would find Him in the shadows of a Sanctuary 
Lamp. John Reid died on January 30, 1922, on his eighty- 
second birthday. The money for the burial was demanded 
before the “miser’s” body would be touched. After the 
funeral his neighbors hunted for John’s cache of gold, but 
there was none. The money he earned through the sweat 
of his brow on his small farm had long since been put into 
a burse for the education of poor boys for the priesthood. 

In a letter which Father Paul sent to John Reid in 1916, 
and in which he addressed him as, “My beloved son,” 
there is a postscript which reads, “as you know, July 30th, 
the Seventh Sunday after Pentecost, is the twenty-third 
anniversary of our receiving the name and Scripture texts 
of the Society of the Atonement, and the sixteenth anni- 
versary of its foundation on this holy mountain. I hope 
you will be able to receive Holy Communion on that day; 
and I am enclosing a bit of red ribbon which you will be 
very glad, I am sure, to wear with the enclosed medal of 
The-Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost. 1 would send you a gold 
one, but I know you would object to that. Your golden 
crown and ornaments have been laid up at the right hand 
of the Great Judge, to be awarded after death.” 

The foundation stone of The-Union-That-Nothing-Be- 
Lost was the Self-Denial made by Catholics for the world- 
wide missions of the Church. Father Paul set the Fourth 
Sunday in Lent as the beginning of a week of Self-Denial 
by the members of the Union for the Missions. On that 
Sunday the Gospel, read in all Catholic Churches, is St. 
John’s account of Our Lord’s feeding the multitude by the 
multiplication of the loaves and the fishes. For the friars 
and students at Graymoor it was a week of “extra fasting.” 
On the Fourth Sunday a card was placed on each one’s 
plate listing the various items of food on the menu for the 
coming week—which was sparse to begin with. Whatever 
each one denied himself was checked off on the card. 
During that week Father Paul ate one meal a day. At the 
end of the week the saving of food through this Self-Denial 
by the community was credited to The-Union-That- 
Nothing--Be-Lost for distribution to the missions. 

To illustrate how this special collection was allocated 
Father Paul explains the distribution for the year 1914 
in THe Lamp as follows: 

“This year we propose to divide the Self-Denial week 
-offering into three parts: the first part will be sent to 
China; the second part will be devoted to missionary work 
in the home field; and the third part we hope will be 
large enough to provide a scholarship for one of our 
boys in St. John’s House of Studies.” In the final account- 
ing that year, the foreign missions sharing in one-third of 
the Self-Denial week were: 

Father Leo Ting for work at Kin-Kwa-Fu, China. 
Father Leo Ting, for building fund of Church of the 
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Sacred Heart, Chu-Chow, China 
Sister Mary Louise, for Japanese orphans. 

Bishop Everaerst, West Tupeh Vicariate, China 
Those sharing in the one-third for the home missions 

were the following groups: 

The Ursulines of Alaska. 

Club work among bovs in New York 

Catholic Medical Mission Propaganda. 

Franciscan Church of Our Lady of Pity, the Bronx, New 
York; to help enlarge school for Italian children. 
Father Ting, mentioned in the disbursements above, in 

a letter of gratitude from Chu-Chow, China, wrote to 

Father Paul: 

I, your servant, and my Christians whom you help, will 
not fail to pray to the good God to heap spiritual and 
temporal benedictions on you in return for all you have 
done for your poor Brothers here. 

I am happy, my Very Reverend Father, to be able to 
tell you that now, thanks to the fruits produced by your 
collections, we are about to begin preparatory work for 
the erection of our future Church of the Sacred Heart. ... 
This confidence with which you have inspired us, and your 
generosity in the past, allows us to rely on your zeal to 
sustain us and to finish that which your charity Kas allowed 
us to begin. 

In the May, 1914, issue of THe Lamp Father Paul tells 
of the Catholic Medical Mission Propaganda listed above, 
which later developed into what is known today as the 
Catholic Medical Mission Board: 

On Good Friday, 1913, when conducting the Three 
Hours Service in St. Denis’ Church, Yonkers, we remember 
pleading rather vehemently the cause of Foreign Missions, 
while preaching on Our Lord’s brief cry, “I thirst.” 

After the service I was introduced to a young Catholic 
physician of Yonkers, Dr. Paluel I. Flagg, whose heart was 
already aflame with the fond ambition to go as a mission- 
ary into the Foreign Field. Since then, the great and 
noble thought of organizing a propaganda that will send 
trained physicians, as well as Priests and Sisters, to China, 
India and Japan, has gripped Dr. Flagg’s soul; and recog- 
nizing only too well the importance of such an idea we 
gladly place our columns at his disposal. 

In the same issue of THe Lamp a letter to Dr. Flagg 
from the Archbishop of Madras, India; J. Aelen, was pub- 
lished. The Archbishop wrote: 

In answer to your letter of the 17th of October, I have 
to state that there is a great demand in the foreign field 
for medical missionaries, and I think you cannot do better 
than start a Catholic Mission Propaganda among American 
physicians. 

Above all, let me beg you most earnestly to train medi- 
cal women, whom we want so very much in India. 

The influence of the American Protestant missionaries is 
mainly due to the medical women, who are in charge of 
hospitals and have access to the gosha women of the coun- 
try in time of sickness, but who will on no account allow 
men. 

Courage, for you are doing a grand work, for which I 
have been longing for years, so strongly am I convinced of 
its necessity. 

In June, Dr. Flagg wrote to Father Paul: 

1 know that you will be glad to hear that your article 
on the “Catholic Medical Missionary Propaganda” has 
already borne fruite. A Doctor Rouchel, of Croghan, New 
York, wrote and offered to assist in the expense of sending 
a women M.D. to India. In the same mail came a notice 
of a vacancy in the Catholic Medical Mission at Rawal 
Pindi, and an application for help from a Dr. Lamont, who 
is willing and eager to go to India if only the passage 
money can be found and small immediate expenses met. 





ive placed these two ladies in communication with 
h other and pray that God will bless the common inter- 


Father Paul appealed in THe Lamp for funds, medical 

‘rature and medical supplies to further Dr. Flagg’s pro 

t. The Dr. Lamont whom Dr. Flagg mentions was a 

loctor Margaret Lamont, of Ashcroft, B.C., a convert 

m the Church of England. She was the first woman 

hysician to set out for the mission fields under the Catho- 

c Medical Mission Propaganda. She sailed on the Empress 

f Japan, July 23, 1914, from Vancouver. China was se- 
ected, rather than India, for her field of labor. Part of her 
liary appeared in the October issue of THe Lamp in 1914. 
lhe Reverend M. Kennelly, S.J., wrote Father Paul from 
Shanghai o fher arrival there. He told of the difficulty 
she was having with the language. “Meanwhile,” he wrote, 

she must be helped with funds and provided with a 
small medical library and surgical outfit. The venture, in 
the beginning may be rather slow and trying and will re- 
quire the exercise of Christian patience. This has been the 
fate of all Catholic works. We are really proud that China 
has been chosen as the first field for Catholic medical 
work in the Far East.” 

The Macmillan Company published a book in 1925 
with the title Catholic Medical Missions. The author is Mr. 
Floyd Keeler, a scholarly convert to the Catholic Church 
from the Episcopal ministry. A daughter of Mr. Keeler’s 
is now Sister Isabelle of the Society of the Atonement. This 
volume relates the beginning of what later developed into 
the Catholic Medical Mission Board. It also reveals the 
assistance Father Paul gave the founding of the medical 
organization. 

The preface of the book is written by the Reverend 
R.H. Tierney S.J. who states: 

He (God) inspired a New York physician with zeal 
for His Father's House, and, as usual, in times of crises, 
that zeal was kindled in apparently a most casual way, and 
took the most practical of all forms, a Catholic Medical 
Mission Propaganda. Dr. Paluel I. Flagg, the apostle of 
hospitals in mission fields, had suffered a great bereave- 
ment, and one day while in search of a sandal-wood cruci- 
fix, the Angel of Grace led him from the Society of the 
Propagation of the Faith, Boston, to the newly established 
Catholic Foreign Mission of America, at Maryknoll, 
Ossining-on-Hudson. There, for the first time, he was 
brought to realize the need of proper medical knowledge 
for those who devote themselves to work in foreign lands. 

He immediately began to give courses in “first aid” to 
prospective missionaries. But so small a work did not 
satisfy his zeal, and in April, 1913, he went to South 
America. En route he stopped at Porto Rico, saw the 
late Bishop Jones, and aroused his interest in medical 
missionary work. Later he called at Curacao in the Dutch 
West Indies, where there is a large leper asylum, and in 
the fall of 1913 he was back at Maryknoll to continue his 
work under the kindly eye and kindlier direction of the 
Very Rev. James A. Walsh, founder of the Foreign 
Mission Society of America. But the doctor had apparently 
learned the spiritual adage of the monks of early days: 
Not to go on is to go back.” Be that as it may, he went 
on. He got in touch with missionary bishops throughout 
the world, offered prizes for the best essay on the subject 
nearest his heart, the “Catholic Medical Missioner.” He 
ittended the American Medical Association Convention 
held in Atlantic City, in June 1914, but, unfortunately, 
found little encouragement and comfort there. 

About this time. late spring, 1914, Dr. Flagg. cherishing 
‘ver inereasing hope for the success of his work, changed 
‘he name of the society he had founded to Catholic Medi- 
al Mission Society, and immediately thereafter explained 


his design to the Rev. Paul James Francis $.A., the founder 
of Graymoor-on-Hudson. This zealous Father, ever ready 
to help any good cause, invited Dr. Flagg to make use 
of the “Lamp,” a monthly magazine, for the purpose of 
making his work better known to the world. Maryknoll, 
meanwhile, continued to benefit by the medical instruct- 
ions given to prospective missioners. From that day for- 
ward, the success of the work seemed assured. A woman 
physician, Dr. M. Lamont, recently converted to the Faith, 
volunteered to go back to China where she had already 
practiced medicine among the natives. Father Walsh, of 
Maryknoll, who through the years has been a tower of 
strength to Dr. Flagg, sponsored the cause, and Father 
Paul James Francis furthered it through his magazine, 
with the result that Dr. Rouchel of Croghan, N.Y., paid 
Dr. Lamont’s passage to China and supplied her with a 
small sum for maintenance. 

The Catholic Medical Mission Society became the medi- 
cal mission branch of The-Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost. 
Eventually it became the Catholic Medical Mission Board, 
whose director since 1929 has been the Reverend Edward 
Garasché, S.J. This organization, which sends quantities 
of medical supplies to missionaries all over the world, 
had a humble beginning in a storage loft at 25 West 
Broadway in New York City. There the Sisters of the 


Atonement began to assist Father Garasché in 1929. On. 


December 3, 1930, the present headquarters at 8 West 
17th Street, New York, of the Catholic Medical Mission 
Board, was dedicated. Father Paul and Mother Lurana 
were present for the great event. After its establishment, 
Father Paul became a member of the Board. He also con- 
tinued the campaign for the “Purchase and Maintenance 
Fund” of the new medical mission headquarters with 
appeals written by Father Garasché. 

In 1934 Father Garasché promoted the establishment 
of a new religious community of Sisters, known as the 
Daughters of Mary, Health of the Sick, whose mother- 
house is “Vista Maria” at Cragsmoor, New York. The 
Foundress of this community was formerly a Sister of 
the Atonement—Sister Angela, S.A. So from the chance 
meeting of Father Paul with the zealous Dr. Flagg devel- 
oped, through THe Lamp and The-Union-That-Nothing- 
Be-Lost, another great work in the Catholic Church. 

The author, in his research work for this volume, has 
had the pleasure of being a guest of Dr. and Mrs. Flagg 
at their estate “Lisieux” in Yonkers, New York; and also 
of having the privilege of celebrating Mass in their private 
chapel. The late Cardinal Hayes gave the privilege of 
having his own private chapel to Dr. Flagg in appreciation 
of his work in organizing the Catholic Medical Mission So- 
ciety. Almighty God has greatly blessed Dr. Flagg and 
his charming family of twelve children. He is today head 
of the Society for the Prevention of Asphyxial Death. 

Father Paul had a great love for the medical missions 
of the Church. Each month funds were sent to hospitals 
and orphanages throughout the world. Besides the funds 
distributed after the Self-Denial Week appeal, funds were 
sent every month to missionaries everywhere who appealed 
through The-Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost. Father Paul be- 
came the almoner between benefactors of Graymoor and 
missionary Bishops, Priests, Brothers and Sisters. The 
name of Father Paul became as well known in Alaska, 
Uganda, Kottayam, Uppinangardi, Rome, Madras, Con- 
stantinople, Yokohama, Borneo, Putamaya, Champion 
Reefs, Mysore and Abyssinia as it was in Garrison, New 
York. Not one appeal was ignored, even if it came written 
on a postcard in Chinese. And whatever came in for a 
missionary was sent in full each month. The bookkeeper 
was not allowed to deduct even the postage. 


(Continued in April Lamp) 
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WHAT EVERY CATHOLIC 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 

EASTER 

(From page 5) 4, 1582, was called 
the fifteenth instead of the fifth. 

lo avoil further displacement of the 
beginning of spring, Gregory decreed 
that the rule of adding an extra day 
every fourth vear should be followed 
except in the case of those century 
years whose number is not divisibk 
by 400. Thus 2000 A.D. will be a leap 
vear, but 1900 was not. 

Eleven davs had to be dropped by 
England and the colonies—ineluding 
America—to bring the calendar in line 
when the new type calendar was 
adopted in 1752, almost 200 years af 
ter it Came into use in some European 
countries, 

But the Eastern Orthodox Churches 
r less to the old 
Julian calendar in cal ulating the date 
of Easter and that is why thev cele 
brate Easter on a different date. Gre 
gorian Easter Sundays precede the 
corresponding Julian Easter Sundays 
by at least a week 74 times during the 
present century and precede it by as 
much as five weeks on 21 occasions 
points out Dr. Alexander Pogo of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 

Easter is the glorious cornerstone of 
Christianity and the Catholic Church 
celebrates this feast dav as the most 
important of the vear. The Resurree 
tion of Our Lord reassures us. There 
is no sin so vile that it cannot be for 
given—no habit so powerful that. its 
shi kles cannot be broken and thrown 
aside. Through the omnipotence of 
divine grace. endorsed by Christ 
there is no such thing as an incurable 
sinner. Every penitent, kneeling at the 
feet of a priest, can raise his eves to 
the risen Christ and take fresh hope 
Regardless of his past record, by God's 
grace, he can go froth and “sin no 
more, 


have clung more ¢ 


It is easy, then, to understand the 
ecstatic jubilation of the Church dur 
ing this Easter season, the altars 
heaped with candles and flowers, the 
rich music, the frequent Alleluias. 

“This is the day which the Lord 
hath made: let us be glad and rejoice 
thereon.” 

One of the finest Easter salutations 
and prayers ever written was con 
tained in the Easter Message of Pope 
Pius XIE in 1951. “In order that the 
Easter joy may not vanish with the 
end of the day, and in order that it 
may last for a long season and that it 
may penetrate to the hearts most 
stricken by the tempest which is today 
destroying the world, O Jesus, may 
Your benediction, Author of regenera 
tion and peace, descend on this people 
who unanimously intone to You a 
hymn of praise, gratitude and suppli 
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Necrology 





We commend to the prayers of our read- 
ers the souls of the faithful departed and 
particularly the deceased subscribers and 
their near relatives whose deaths have 
been reported to us last month. Thirty 
Masses will be said for them. 


William) Kranert. John Fraser 
Mary Gasbano, E. Minnaugh 
Frederick Muollo, E.M. Rochal 
Antone Vrisimo, Albert J. Bou 
lais, Joseph Clancy, Frances 
Shawciow, Geausser, Mary 
Flannery, Agnes Kuntz, Henry 
C. Frick, A. Dillon, Mary Eng 
lish. S. Judith, Marvy Mullen 
W. Hurlebaus, Met. Keating 
Anna Lefebrure, Joseph Milla, 
Bridget Hanlon, Louis” Perry 
Bessie Sullivan, Blanche Hen 
nessy, William Hennessy, Easby 
Smith. Gerald Francis O'Brien, 
Clara Paramore, Mamie King 
Rose, Elsie Guinea, Bertha Heil 
ing, Thomas J. MeCarthy, John 
J. Quinn, Jr.. Katherine Freder 
ick, Marv Nichols, Marv Boyce, 
Denis O'Keefe, Patrick Harte, 
Peter Carnevale, Tillie Hordan, 
Leonard Schraus, Kathryn Bren 
nan, J.R. Kirchner, Raymond 
Kennedy, Frank Ryan, James 
Murphy, Ellen Murphy, Mary 
Murphy, Mary Buonham, Sr. 
Mary of St. Irene, Nolan, Rev 
Mother Ignatius, Margaret Fitz 
gerald, Daniel McElwee, Mrs. 
Mary O'Brien, Margaret Farrell, 
Bridget Farrell, Eugene Joyce, 
Mark Rowen, Joseph Rauscher, 
Nicholas Miglionico, Jame Mar- 
in, Mary Sparra, David Lounge, 
Joseph Thibodeau, Sr. M. Cleo- 
phas Hastings, Thomas Heslin, 
Ir.. John Heslin, Thomas Heslin, 
Sr.. Sarah Heslin, Nick Engel, 
Isabelle Smith, Katherine Char- 
m 








cation. Bless, Divine Redeemer, the 
sacred hierarchy, the ministers of the 
sanctuary and the aspirants to the 
priesthood—all those who, renouncing 
the world, have consecrated them 
selves to You in the most varied forms 
of religious life. Bless the brave ranks 
of the lay apostolate, and rekindle in 
them to the full the courage to profess 
Christianity, the ardour of devotion, 
and the resolution of manly faith. 
Bless the rulers of nations and inspire 
them with intentions of justice and 
peace, of fraternal understanding and 
reciprocal help, in order that. freed 
from all thirst for domination and 
violence, the people may live and 
serve God in peaceful labour and 
serene tranquillity, and that they may 
thus, from the toil of this life. attain 
to the beatitude of the heavenly 
fatherland. Bless the families under 
whose protective care flourish the 
generations who will form the Church 
of tomorrow. Bless and sustain the 
young men and girls for whose purity, 
valour and spiritual joy Your immacu- 
late bridge, the Church, is deeply soli- 
citous. Bless and comfort those whom 
earthly allurements and _— insidious 
errors have harmed in sentiment and 
thought, in conduct and in deeds, and 
help them to find in the depths ot 
their apathy, their indifference, and 
their separation from God the way 
which alone leads to truth and salva 
tion. 

“Bestow this benediction of Yours, 
O Jesus, on all those who suffer in 
body and in spirit. Arouse in ever- 
growing muinbers generous souls 
ready to hasten to wherever is heard 
acry for help, a sigh; ready to dedi 
cate their minds and their strength 
and their property to the care of the 
many children) abandoned in the 
streets, to the sustenance of the many 
old persons deprived of every aid, to 
the many who are in misery and live 
a life of privation between poverty 
and infirmity, to the many refugees 
wandering in quest of a new father- 
land, to the many oppressed victims 
of human injustice; imbue with cour- 
age all those who groan in hospitals, 
and also, perhaps unjustly, in prisons, 
in exile and in penal institutions. In- 
crease the strength of all those who 
suffer in liberty, and all who suffer in 
the flesh, in defence of their faith— 
shining examples of loyalty to You, 
Divine Conqueror of hell and death. 

“Triumph, triumph, O Jesus. May 
Your Kingdom come, may Your em- 
pire shine upon the earth, be known 
better, loved better and more mighty 
—as infinite is the power of Your 
Divine Blood, shed for the redemption 
of the whole world.” t 




















WILL YOU 
HELP SAVE THESE SOULS 


A Graymoor Friar teaches two little ones 
More Friars mean more teachers for 


eighty million pagan Japanese. 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS, Garrison, New York 
Please send me without obligation your literature in regard to: 
Priesthood [] Brotherhood 


NAME — _ - - EE 


ADDRESS - si saiienactsnane 
a es oe — 








Why the . “milly Reading Club Offers To Send You 


ANY THREE 


objectionable in any 
you have 


are invited to accept any three of the wonderful books 

shown on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the 
Family Reading Club. Founded to select and distribute books 
which are worthwhile, interesting and entertaining without being 


ES, you 





THE SILVER CHALICE 
By Thomas B. Costain 
A towering novel of 
adventure, love, faith 
and passion with lit 

S greatest 

the birth of 
Christianity! Written 
by one of America's 
best-loved novelists 


CREATIVE HOME 

DECORATING 

By The Rockous 
Work wonders in your 
home with th 
revtied manual! Con- 
tains 700 pictures, 
dozens of charts and 
*““show-how rooms 
Step-by-step methods. 
6 edit $5.95 


Smeuly- 


Thorndike-Barnhart 
Desk Dictionary <« 
A really comprehen- 
sive book. Contains 
80,000 entries, 700 il- 
lustrations, 900 pages 
Newly written, up-to- 
date, accurate. In- 
cludes synonyms, an- 
tonyms, word origins 





LIFT UP YOUR HEART * 
By Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen 


A great inspirational 
book by the author of 
“Peace of Soul."’ 

guide to help you in 
solving the problems 
of life in this troubled 
modern world. Pub- 
lishers’ edition, $3.00. 


NO SECRET IS SAFE 
By Mark Tennien 
How Father 
held his fait 
like a fl 
m the tac ot ¢ 
and death in c 
mist China is a 
which every 
American must 


mmu- 
story 
alert 


read! 





CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with memoersHip 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. LP-3 MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked J () Audubon Bird 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books an Guides (set) 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 ( : 
all three. Also enroll me as a memb 
Reading Club and send me, each mm 
the Club's forthcoming selection. I h 
of notifying you in advance if I do n 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (p!us postage and 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees. and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a@ free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
tions or alternates I accept 
bed dpld ne- “peer aeenauree: 
f 1 books in 
; eled 


Creative Home 
Decorating 


House of Earth 
Lift Up Your Heart 


Meta Given's Ency- 
clopedia of Cooking 
No Secret is Safe 
The Silver Cholice 


roiih ba cae 


The Story of Amer- 
ica im Pictures 


zz 
—37 
3: 


Street and No. 
¥ 10,000 Garden Ques- 
City tions Answered 
Ace. if Address i 4 ; Ont | 
Under 2) Offer x and Canada 


Thorndike-Barnhart 
Desk Dictionary 
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(Valve up to $24.00 
in publishers’ editions) 


way, the Family 


en looking for! 


OF THESE 
FINE BOOKS 


fronly 


Reading 
Read, below, 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. 
to join the Club and get the three books you want, 


89 


With 
MEMBERSHie 


Club is just what 
how the Club brings you 
Then mail the co 
without deley! 





ing} 


HOUSE OF EARTH 
By Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson 


in the wilderness 
10,000 GARDEN 
QUESTIONS 
Ed. by F. F. Rockwell 
Covers the whole field 
of gardening in ques- 
tion and answer form, 
with important prob- 
lems answered by 15 
experts. 1,488 pages, 
ery illustrated. 
ub. edition, $4.95. 


STORY OF AMERICA 
IN PICTURES 
By Alan C, Collins 
A thrilling panorama 
ry $ tufe- 
hiseory trom 
the landing of Col- 
umbus to Eisenhow- 
ers election—all in 
Rripping Page-size pic- 
tures. Pu $7.50. 
AUDUBON 
BIRD GUIDES 
By Richard H. Pough 
All land and w 
birds ease of 
Rockies des 
illu 
Most 
full-« 
of mmo ve 
edition, 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF COOKING 
Ro Meta Given 





ed 


ter 


1,004 





WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusua! offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
the Family Reading 
Our Editors then select 
th he _boo k they can recommend most en 
iast cally These a whic 
ery member Of vot d 
books you can safe leave where o! Ider 
children can read them if they w 
books to be retained in y home library 
th pride 
“What Membership Means To You 
There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$189 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each. month. It is not 
necessary to purchase a book every 
month—you may accept as few as four 
each year to retain your membership All 
se lecti ons new complete, well- 
ey And your books 
b livered to your door by the 
postm an bersslh to read! 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


Free ‘'Bonus'’ Books 
The Family Reading Club distributes 
**Bonus’’ Book free for each four Ci ub 
selections you take. These books will 
meet the high Club standards of excel- 
terest, superior writing an 
wholesome subject matter—and you can 
uild up @ fine home library this way at 
no extra expense. The purchase of books 
fr om. py Club for only $1.89 each: -in= 
stead of $3 00 to $4.00 in the publishers’ 
editions—saves you from 35’ 
on each book you accept. And 
the value of the Bonus Books ts 
in, you Can save as much as 60 
your book dollars! 
Join Now — Send No Money 
If you believe fn a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
two as your FREE Membe 
and one as your first Club sell 
only $1.89' Send no mone 
e¢ coupon today. However. as this s 
1 ual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time. we urge you to mail thecoupon NOW! 
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